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PREFACE 


Tue second World Conference on Faith and Order is to meet at 
Edinburgh in August, 1937. In preparation for that conference four 
Commissions have been at work on reports dealing with the four 
main topics selected for consideration at that meeting: (1) The 
Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, (2) The Church of Christ and the 
Word of God, (3) The Church of Christ: The Ministry and Sacra- 
ments, (4) The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 

The preparation of materials on the first and third of these topics 
was assigned to Commissions centring in England, with the help of 
European and American contributors. Material on the Church and 
the Word of God is being prepared by a Commission centring in 
Germany. The subjects gathered under the general title of “The 
Church’s Unity in Life and Worship” were referred to a commission 
composed largely of representatives of Churches in the United States. 

Five reports have been prepared by this last Commission: Report 
1, The Meanings of Unity; Report 2, The Communion of Saints; 
Report 3, The Non-theological Factors in the Making and Un- 
making of Church Union; Report 4, A Decade of Objective Prog- 
ress in Church Unity, 1927-1936; Report 5, Next Steps on the Road 
to a United Church. 

The following American members of Commission IV have neces- 
sarily taken the most active part in the preparation of these reports, 
sharing in the nine meetings which the Commission has held since 
its appointment: Dean Willard L. Sperry (Chairman), Professor 
Angus Dun (Secretary) , Dr. Robert A. Ashworth, Professor William 
Adams Brown, Principal Richard Davidson, President Emeritus 
Austen K. de Blois, Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Professor Frank Gavin, 
Professor Hornell Hart, President Charles M. Jacobs, Dean A. C. 
Knudsen, Professor H. F. Rall, President George W. Richards, Pro- 
fessor Gaius J. Slosser, Professor A. R. Wentz. 

The following foreign members of the Commission have shared 
in its work in so far as distance permitted, but there has been no 
opportunity for them to approve the reports in their final form 
prior to publication: Professor Hamilcar S. Alivisatos, Pastor 
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Charles Merle d’Aubigné, the Venerable Alfred S. Monahan, Pro- 
fessor Otto Piper, Dr. Friedrich Siegmund-Schultze. 

Many others have contributed to the treatment of the several 
topics, and their assistance is acknowledged in the individual re- 
ports. : 

The drafting of each report was of necessity committed to an in- 
dividual, but many members of the Commission have shared in the 
repeated discussions and criticisms of the successive drafts, and the 
Commission as a whole recommends them as material for discussion 
at the Edinburgh Conference. 


Willard Learoyd Sperry, Chairman 
Angus Dun, Secretary 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS report,! prepared by Commission IV of the Continuation 

Committee, undertakes to review the course of objective prog- 
ress in Church unity since the Lausanne meeting of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order in 1927, as it has taken place in all 
the major Christian nations and among the native churches on 
foreign-mission fields. 

Its field is specifically distinguished from those covered by other 
reports of Commission IV by being limited to progress in unity 
in its objective aspects. By the term “objective,” it is meant to ex- 
clude from immediate consideration all those deep undercurrents 
of Christian unity which are emotionally or mystically realized. 
As registered in the spread of fraternal attitudes and the decline 
of sundering antipathies, these may be the more profoundly sig- 
nificant part of the whole, but they tell a story distinct from the 
present one. It is meant also to exclude such remote and uncon- 
trolled processes as the cross-fertilization of religious cultures when- 
ever they come in contact, and the instinctive drawing together in 

+'We wish to acknowledge here the valuable assistance given by those whose 


communications supplied much of the information which is included in the 
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the face of danger, such as all branches of Christendom have ex- 
perienced, along with the non-Christian faiths, under the assaults 
of secularism and the rise of anti-religious social orders. These seeds 
of unity may grow into overt phases in the future; but they are be- 
yond the sphere of the present discussion. 

As limited from another angle, the present report contents itself 
with a narrative and descriptive treatment of the movement with 
which it deals. It attempts only such analysis as will make clear the 
kinds and degrees of objective unity, and to trace their progress. 
Theoretical issues are treated factually: their elaboration belongs 
to other reports. The main factors, whether external or internal, 
which appear in the concrete cases are studied as affecting efforts for 
unity and their results are pointed out; but evaluation is limited 
to very direct conclusions drawn from the facts explored. In brief, 
the interpretation is objective, as well as the choice of the aspects 
of unity for study. he 

Obviously, there are very nebulous and elementary phases of 
objective phenomena which, while not intangible by nature, are 
yet hard to identify and isolate for description. Some of these are 
disconnected acts of unity which as yet fit into no habitual pattern; 
others are phenomena of group behaviour which have not so con- 
tinuously appeared above the horizon as to be measurable. Such, 
for example, is the largely interchangeable use of their churches by 
multitudes of Christians in the United States. Lay members by mil- 
lions in the aggregate and ministers by thousands go back and forth 
among denominations with little strain or embarrassment. Such 
diffused phenomena, even though they are objective, are omitted, 
simply because the means of adequate description are not generally 
available. 

In fact, then the present report limits itself to unity as it appears 
at the institutional level. It is not merely Church unity but the 
unity of Churches with which it deals. 

On the other hand, it definitely includes aspects of objective 
phenomena preliminary to the more definite and highly organized 
phases which furnish its chief materials. It concerns circumstances 
and events which look towards institutional union, including tem- 
porary and incidental contacts, conversations, or actions in the 
field of inter-communication between Churches. It is not limited to 
official actions by Churches. For example, the significant declaration 
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of a self-appointed committee or organized party intended to in- 
fluence union would, as an event, fall under this topic, quite as 
much as though it were a formal ecclesiastical declaration. 

These exclusions and inclusions leave the report to undertake 
responsibility for some account of progress in all types of church 
unity on the ecclesiastical level. How many and what types are 
there? The answer to this question defines positively the field of 
the report. 


THE MEANINGS OF UNITY 


Report I of this Commission on “The Meanings of Unity” dis- 
tinguishes between Christian Unity, recognized as still more basic 
general sentiment, and Church Unity. Christian Unity underlies 
all types of ecclesiastical unity and makes them possible, but does 
not directly define its own consequences in institutional terms. 
That companion report then proceeds to distinguish three major 


types of unity as between Churches: (1) the Unity of Co-operative 


Action, (2) the Unity of Mutual Recognition, and (3) Corporate 
Union. The present report adopts these distinctions as its basis of 
classification. 

The Unity of Co-operative Action is defined in Report I, and is 
used in this volume to mean that the Churches concerned join in 
the doing of common work. ‘They recognize one another as bodies of 
Christians, co-operate in practical matters, render mutual aid and 
in so doing do not find it necessary to raise such divisive questions 
of doctrine or practice as separate them into particular Churches. 

In contrast with the Unity of Co-operative Action, the Unity of 
Mutual Recognition signifies that in addition to the diffused sense 
of Christian Unity previously indicated, and beyond the recogni- 
tion of general similarity, certain Churches acknowledge one another 
as equivalent or substantially identical in such outward possessions 
as a creed, sacraments, ministry or polity. The essential steps to- 
wards the realization of unity of this sort, in its more clear-cut forms, 
are to discover and establish the fact of likeness in what is held to 
be necessary and to declare it officially as a basis for ecclesiastical 
action. The consummation of such unity is marked in the cases 
which will be later presented, by formal announcements of Mutual 
Recognition, opening the way to the practice of intercommunion. 

Corporate Union, in turn, implies that Churches which have been 
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functioning as two or more bodies merge to become in effect one 
ecclesiastical body. Unity of this sort sometimes takes a more cen- 
tralized form, sometimes one less centralized, depending on the 
polity practised in the Churches concerned. 

The achievement of Mutual Recognition, whether by unplanned 
drawing together or by deliberate decision, provides a basis for 
co-operation where it did not already exist; and Corporate Union 
generally implies the other two kinds of unity. 


UNITY OF CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


The present report omits all but the most sketchy treatment of 
the Unity of Co-operative Action, except as it is also involved in 
the Unity of Mutual Recognition and Corporate Union. 

The reasons for this omission are, first of all, merely the limita- 
tion of space available for the report: and secondly, the fact that 
the unity of active co-operative inter-relationship is the generally 
recognized province of the Life and Work movement (Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work). Concrete progress within 
this sphere will be amply covered in current publications of that 
movement. 

However, the essential place of Life and Work in the reunion 
movement as a whole has been formally recognized by the Continu- 
ation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and Order; 
and the integration of the whole group of oecumenical movements 
has thus become one of its definite objectives. At its meeting in 
August, 1936, the Continuation Committee passed the following 
resolutions, among others: 


“That the Committee would welcome the constitution of a 
Consultative Group composed of members representing the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work, the World Alliance for promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and the World Student Christian 
Federation, requests its Chairman to take steps to arrange for 
the meeting of this Group, and authorizes the Chairman and 
Secretary to arrange for the Faith and Order Movement to be 
represented on it by themselves or other officers of the Move- 
ment. 

“That the Continuation Committee of the World Confer- 
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ence on Faith and Order agrees in recommending: ‘The ap- 
pointment of a Committee to review the work of oecumenical 
co-operation since the Stockholm and Lausanne Conference, 
and to report to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences re- 
garding the future of the oecumenical movement.” 


In view of such growing inclusiveness on the part of the oecumen- 
ical movement, it is fitting to include, at least in brief outline, a 
sketch of what might have been comprehended in a report on ob- 
jective progress in the field of Unity of Co-operative Action as dis- 
tinguished in the preceding section. 


A DECADE OF ORGANIZED PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION 


An adequately expanded narrative covering this field would have 
to include the story of the on-going life of such non-ecclesiastical 
organizations as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the Student Federation and other youth movements, 
the quasi-representative private organized agencies, sometimes 
under lay auspices, which have been thrown out alongside of or in 
advance of the Churches in many directions. 

It would also have to recognize mixed cases, such as are not un- 
common on the foreign-mission field, where bodies of missionary 
administrators have pushed co-operation somewhat in advance of 
the deliberate intention of the national Churches which they are 
presumed to represent. 

The major element in a rounded report of organized practical 
co-operation would however obviously concern ecclesiastical co- 
operation, the purposeful uniting of Churches for practical ends 
whether in the international, the national or the local spheres. 

In the sphere of international fellowship the various world or- 
ganizations of several of the major denominational families have 
continued to function; notably the Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist 
and Presbyterian. 

The inter-denominational movement for good will, philanthropy 
and united aid, represented by the Central Bureau for Relief of 
the Evangelical Churches of Europe and the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, has gone steadily 
forward. 

The Life and Work movement has made significant progress. ‘The 
challenging results of its comprehensive effort to rethink the prob- 
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lems of world Christianity will be presented at the Oxford meeting 
of the Universal Christian Council in the summer of 1937. 

Within national boundaries, various co-operative alliances among 
Churches of the same denominational families have gathered 
strength, as in the National Council uniting the Lutherans of the 
United States. 


Of movements for organized practical co-operation, the most im-_ 


portant for Christendom as a whole are the inter-church Federa- 
tions and Councils which have become well-established features of 
Protestantism in the United States, Canada, England and numerous 
European countries. In the United States, these agencies divide into 
two classes according as their fields of co-operation are comprehen- 
sive or limited. The more comprehensive ones, like the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, seek to express “the 
fellowship and Catholic unity of the Christian Church” in all-sided 
programs of co-operative activity, which are extended throughout 
the system of state and local organizations. This Federal Council 
affiliates twenty-five denominations with about twenty-two million 
members. It was constituted by formal corporate action of these 
denominations and has full ecclesiastical sanction as an inter-de- 
nominational agency. 

Contrasting with the Federal Council, stand various inter-church 
agencies presiding over limited fields of co-operation, like the Coun- 
cils of Home Mission Boards and the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Contrasting with all the previously named integrating tendencies 
proceeding from the top down, Canada and the United States have 
developed very significant movements for local church union work- 
ing from the ground up. These movements attempt to unite the re- 
ligious forces of communities without waiting for action upon a 
denominational or national scale. Inspired primarily by the bur- 
densome cost and the divisive tendencies of competitive churches in 
small communities, they also have deep roots among well-to-do and 
intelligent suburban populations who are becoming increasingly 
emancipated from sectarianism. 

The American movement for local church union manifests itself 
in a variety of developments. Sometimes it takes non-denomina- 
tional form; again it federates two or more denominational churches 
without severing their allegiances to their own denominations; 
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still again it sets up agreements and understandings whereby a de- 
nominational church is recognized as the church of the whole com- 
munity and attempts to function as such. In these various ways, and 
without the guidance of any very clear-cut philosophy, some thou- 
sands of American communities have been finding their own short 
cuts to unity and have reached what, to them, is merely a natural 
and sensible way of religious organizational life. 

Such movements, whether proceeding from the top down or from 
the bottom up, have greatly modified the existing denominational 
system, changing its spirit, manner and functioning, yet without 
denying its principle or substantially altering its structural forms. 

An adequate account of progress in organized co-operation would 
also have much to report from the foreign-mission fields. With the 
International Missionary Council representing twenty-six constitu- 
ent groups as its world organ and National Christian Councils or 
similar less complete agencies in fifteen countries, as independent 
auxiliaries, the fundamental structure necessary for co-operative ac- 
tion is well-nigh complete. The knitting together of organized units 
of the national Churches resulting from the work of missions of the 
same denominational families affords a conspicuous set of examples 
of formal unions (see pages 94, 95 and 127) . Almost everywhere the’ 
stage of union has been preceded by a stage of active co-operation, 
of which union when it came was merely the natural culmination. 

In addition to this, the foreign-mission field yields a very impres- 
sive list of co-operative enterprises in particular institutions. The 
story of recent progress in this whole sphere has been recently sum- 
marized in studies by Dr. John R. Mott. 

Without passing judgment on any of the types of unity towards 
which concrete progress is being made, it is fair to point out that 
the Unity of Co-operative Action makes the smallest theoretical 
demands and is accordingly the most comprehensive. It requires 
only co-action by separately organized bodies without change of 
structure or in their more fundamental relationships. 

Consequently Churches of the Catholic tradition like the Eastern 
Orthodox and the Anglican, which find it difficult to recognize the 
complete marks of the Church in bodies of the radically Protestant _ 
tradition, can nevertheless occupy places of leadership in practical © 
co-operation. The chief limitations upon the Unity of Co-operative 
Action are those imposed by the nationalistic spirit, by militant 
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sectarianism within nations and by extreme “confessionalism” 
which finds obstacles even to practical co-operation without com- 
plete agreement on formal statements of doctrine or because the ob- 
jects sought in co-operation are held to be a diversion of the Church 
from its true mission. | Ais 2 

In spite, however, of its manifold developments and great promise 
within its limitations, the kind of unity which stops with active co- 
operation lies outside of the more specific scope of this report and 
is excluded from further consideration. 
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The exclusion of the Unity of Active Co-operation, as already in- 
dicated, leaves this report concerned with types of unity which have 
definite ecclesiastical consequences, i.e., those which either establish 
or re-establish between religious bodies (generally those occupying 
different national territories) the mutual recognition of one an- 
other’s ecclesiastical validity, the inter-changeability of their func- 
tions and the equality of their ministries; or else involve actual com- 
binations of their organs of administration and life. Some of the 
proposed plans for organizational or governmental unity, however, 
merely involve union of organs having limited functions of ad- 
ministration without amalgamation of the central ecclesiastical 
bodies. That is to say, they are essentially federations for particular 
purposes. Others attempt to create strong types of permanent fed- 
eral unions in which substantial powers are committed to the cen+ 
tral organization. Still others were complete corporate mergers of 
two or more denominations into one, though even in such: cases 
some vestigial part of the old separate structure may possibly be 
retained for legal reasons. 

The present report then traces the progress of a decade of objec- 
tive unity of the sort which aims at or involves formal ecclesiastical 
readjustments. Its main body of material consists of a series of brief 
case studies exhibiting the different phases of unity of this sort. 
Some fifty-five cases in all are presented, in addition to selected ex- 
amples of general propaganda and discussion. 

The cases are classified primarily according to the stage of prog- 
ress towards union which each has reached. Some reached the 
point of final action and were successfully consummated, while 
others failed. Still others have reached only the stage of negotiation 
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or have fallen back into that stage after an unsuccessful attempt at 
final action. Others, obviously, have never emerged beyond the 
elementary stages of exploratory conversations or of pronounce- 
ments intended to elicit discussion rather than to constitute definite 
bases of action. 

Cases which illustrate only preliminary or indefinite movements 
in the advocacy of unity are studied as to agencies prompting them, 
their auspices, participants and current status, and the phase of 
discussion which they have reached. In cases which have come as 
far as negotiation, the treatment naturally covers the exact point 
which the negotiations have reached, the leading issues which have 
been developed and the more striking or novel proposals which may 
have emerged with respect to the basis of union. Finally the unions 
of the decade, whether merely proposed or actually consummated, 
are distinguished as unions between (1) unions of closely related 
bodies, members of the same denominational family, (2) unions 
of unrelated bodies of like antecedents, and (3) unions of unre- 
lated bodies of different antecedents and traditions. 

The method of classification proposed is not without its problems. 
The stages of progress towards unity are not sharply divided, but 
merge one into another. Thus, practical co-operation between two 
Churches is often preliminary or auxiliary to negotiations for union. 
Conversations which are officially authorized may be no more sig- 
nificant than those between influential leaders which are not for- 
mally authorized. The conversations behind the scenes which settle 
the form which official negotiations shall take may be more potent 
than the negotiations. A proposed “basis of union” may be accepted 
or rejected, not by reason of its content, but by virtue of a prior de- 
cision as to what is necessary to constitute a basis. Negotiations as 
often “peter out” as come to a recognized close. Finally, it is hard 
to say when a union is consummated. Some fully authorized unions 
were never carried out. Other unions, rejected by formal action, im- 
mediately became live possibilities through revived discussions. 

Notice should also be taken of negotiations for unions of an in- 
determinate type reported from several mission fields, where the 
chief advance to date apparently consists in establishing closer con- 
tact between members of the respective Churches. 

The unpublished appendix to Fahs and Davis, Conspectus of 
Cooperative Missionary Enterprises, lists several additional cases of 
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this indeterminate sort, for example, in Madagascar and the Bel- 
gian Congo. In all of them, unity is the goal, but definite discussion 
of the basis of union is not always yet under way. Most of them 
appear to be approaching unity by way of practical co-operation, 
and the undeveloped and dependent character of the native Church 
makes it difficult to determine whether or not any of them have 
actually gone beyond co-operation and preliminary discussion. In 
the aggregate, these border-line cases are important, although their 
achievement in terms of actual union as considered in this report is 
not conspicuous. 

With these qualifications, however, progress towards union (of 
whatever type is proposed or sometimes when no particular type is 
in view of advance) may be registered in terms of the stage of prog- 
ress reached. All stages fall somewhere between first approaches 
and final consummation or rejection. 

Adopting this basis of classification, the case studies following the 
introductory section fall into the following divisions, constituting 
Chapters I to V of the report: 


I. Conversations and Tentative Proposals 
II. Specific Proposals and Negotiations 
III. Rejections or Indefinite Postponements ) 
IV. Extensions of Mutual Recognition and Consummations of 
Union 
V. Testings and Reinforcements of Unions 


These are followed by two summary chapters; the first reviewing 
the whole material from the standpoint of the denominations con- 
cerned and the geographical areas and nations in which they have 
participated in the movement towards union; the second, reviewing 
the kinds and degrees of union attempted or achieved.’ 


* Sources: H. Paul Douglass, Church Unity Movements in the United 
States, New York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934; L. 
Hodgson, Convictions: A Selection from the Responses of the Churches to 
the Report of the Lausanne Conference, New York, Macmillan, 1935; A. 
Keller, “The Unity Movement on the Continent,” Christian Union Quar- 
terly, Vol. XXII, No. 2, October, 1934, pp. 112-121; A. Keller, Karl Barth 
and Christian Unity, New York, Macmillan, 1933; Henry S. Leiper, “The 
Progress of Christian Unity among the Churches of Europe,” Christian 
Union Quarterly, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, July, 1934, pp. 266-277; John R. Mott, 
Cooperation and the World Mission, International Missionary Council, 
New York, 1935; Charles H. Fahs and Davis, Conspectus of Cooperative 
Missionary Enterprises, International Missionary Council, New York, 1935. 
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CHAPTER I 


CONVERSATIONS AND TENTATIVE PROPOSALS 


HE first approaches towards one another on the part of re- 

ligious groups looking towards union are naturally tentative 
and by no means uniform either as to the degree of seriousness with 
which the goal is sought, the definition of the goal, or the method 
pursued. The phenomena covered under the designation “conver- 
sations and tentative proposals’? consequently do not emerge in 
clearly defined “cases.” The general form of initial approach is that 
of more or less vague conversations which may later come to be 
directed to specific proposals. Proposals may be officially authorized 
or privately initiated by representative individuals who carry 
weight in their respective communions. A somewhat different phe- 
nomenon, but a related one, is represented by the propaganda set 
in motion by permanent agencies working in behalf of unity. Again, 
discussion has arisen, in some instances, of the sort in which one 
person does all the talking; that is to say, it has been incident to 
proposals or ecclesiastical actions taken by one body with reference 
to what is assumed to be the general position of another but with- 
out the formal interchange of views. Still again, conversations are 
often essentially partisan in motive, started with the intent to draw 
attention to the particular point of view held by some wing or sec- 
tion in a Church. 

All told then, no definite limits can be set to the phenomena dis- 
cussed in this chapter, except that they all represent some phase of 
preliminary approach to Church unity in one or more of its aspects 
as defined in the introductory chapter. 

Many such angles of approach have actually been employed within 
the decade. ‘The examples offered below are illustrative of the range 
covered by conversations and tentative proposals. ‘They do not con- 
stitute a complete list. All, however, contrast with negotiations which 
will be treated in the next chapter, which always mean conversations 
specifically authorized by ecclesiastical authorities. In the arrange- 
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ment of the present chapter, conversations are classified as official 
and unofficial. The unofficial include those individually initiated 
as well as those involved in the propaganda of organizations. Official 
conversations may represent direct interchanges between two or 
more Churches or discussions going on within a body representative 
of groups of Churches as in the case of the All-Japan Christian Con- 


ference. Finally, certain cases illustrative of unilateral action are 
added. 


PRIVATELY INITIATED CONVERSATIONS 


Conversations of this type between representative groups of indi- 
viduals will be illustrated by three cases. 


BAPTISTS, CONGREGATIONALISTS, AND PRESBYTERIANS IN ENGLAND 


Privately initiated conversations looking to a union of these un- 
related denominations expressed themselves in 1932 in a “plea” 
issued by representatives of the three bodies in view of the recent 
Scottish and English unions. The “plea” was later published with 
additional signatures. 

Further conversations between these bodies were reported in 
1936 as “proceeding between official committees,” with the terms of 
reference nominally restricted to “closer co-operation in work and 
worship.” If the conversations were actually thus restricted, the 
case would be excluded from this review and fall under the classi- 
fication of indefinitely integrative movements discussed in the Intro- 
duction (see pages xvii-xix). But the bodies concerned think that 
their official committees are actually discussing union. This is clear 
from the following paragraph in the 1935 report of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational committees to their respective bodies. 


“We share the belief that it is the duty of all the Evangelical 
Free Churches of England to consider whether some more or- 
ganic union is not demanded in the interests of the Kingdom 
of God in this land and throughout the world; and, while we 
are not required here to enter into this larger question, we 
would urge it upon the attention of the Assemblies as an ob- 
ject to be pursued by whatever may be the most appropriate 
method. . 

“We are, however, clear that the proposal for corporate union 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in England is 
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not at present practical, and that, whatever other difficulties 
there may be, it will not become so until there is a much more 
wide-spread interest in and desire for such union.” 


In brief, while the representatives of these bodies are not author- , 
ized to discuss union, conversations implying union are actually go- 
ing on between them. 


AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN SYNOD AND PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH—UNITED STATES 


Conversations between representatives of these unrelated Churches, 
intended to explore the possibility of recognition and intercom- 
munion, were officially initiated by Bishop Frank E. Wilson of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, and eventu- 
ated in a convention held in Evanston, Illinois, in December, 1935. 

These conversations were participated in by representative leaders 
of two Churches in the Middle West. 

In earlier utterances, Bishop Wilson had cited the growing in- 
tercommunion of the Churches of England, Wales and Sweden as 
a reason for closer contacts between the two corresponding bodies 
in the United States. At the Evanston conference the statements of 
the Swedish house of Bishops for transmission to the Bishops of the 
Church of England in 1922 and the section of the Lambeth report 
of 1930 relative to the Church of Sweden were made the point of 
departure. The group then proceeded to discuss the Scriptures, 
creeds, sacraments and the historic episcopate. In its findings, the 
group recorded ‘“‘virtual unanimity” with respect to the first, “‘sub- 
stantial accord” with respect to the second, and “no difficulty” with 
respect to the third. In the matter of the historic episcopate, the 
Protestant Episcopal representatives urged that “over and above the 
subjective unity of faith there must be an objective centre of unity 

. and that no unity could be satisfactory without a universally 


* Sources: Communications from Dr. J. H. Rushbrook, Baptist World 
Alliance, and from Dr. S. M. Berry, Secretary of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales; H. Martin, Christendom, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 478; 
Christian Union Quarterly, October, 1932, p. 159; Report of the Council: 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 1934 and 1935, p. 4; Report 


of the Committee on Cooperation, appointed by the Baptist Union and 
the Congregational Union, 1932. 
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recognized ministry, and that the historic episcopate was the logical 
means for achieving such a ministry.” 

The Lutherans “would not accept the historic episcopate as essen- 
tial for reunited Church . . . however, it might be considered as an 
element in reunion so long as it did not seem to imply any repudia- 
tion of their present ministry.” 

Further conferences between the same groups is planned for some 
time in 1936 and it is proposed to widen the invitation to include 
all branches of Lutherans in the United States.? 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIANS 
IN UNITED STATES 


Conversations between leaders representative of these unrelated 
bodies living in Chicago and vicinity have been under way during 
1935 and 1936. The report of their findings is to be published in the 
near future. 


ed 


GENERAL PROPAGANDA BY ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE PROMOTION 
oF CuuRCH UNITY 


Contrasted with privately initiated discussions of unity of the 
type just discussed, is the type represented by the activities of certain 
promotional organizations specifically committed to the advocacy 
of church unity. 


THE FAITH AND ORDER MOVEMENT 


The most important single illustration of this is, of course, the 
consideration of the problems referred to the Churches of the world 
by the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order as fostered by the 
Continuation Committee which now becomes responsible for this 
report. The responses of the Churches are summarized in the volume 
previously cited, entitled Convictions: A Selection from the Re- 
sponses of the Churches to the Report of the Lausanne Conference 
(see page Xxil). | 

The following case studies illustrate the types of discussion fos- 
tered by other important agencies of propaganda in England, the 
United States and on the foreign-mission field. 


* Sources: Communication from Bishop Frank E. Wilson; Findings of the 
Commissions on Comity of the Lutheran Evangelical Augustana Synod and 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, December 3 and 4, 1935. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNITY LEAGUE—UNITED STATES 


The most direct and aggressive of propaganda in behalf of Church 
union which has gone on in the United States during the past decade 
has been that of the Christian Unity League. 

The League is an association of individuals organized in Balti- 
more in 1928. It was projected to carry further the initiative im- 
pulses of the Stockholm and Lausanne movements, and it likes to 
think of itself as co-ordinate with these movements. It operates under 
a “continuation committee.” Its personal leadership largely focussed 
in the late Dr. Peter Ainslie, a minister of the Disciples of Christ. 
Dr. Ainslie’s journal, The Christian Union Quarterly, constituted 
an unofficial organ of the movement. Kindred ideas had long been 
advocated in The Christian Century, a Chicago publication. The 
League also found particularly strong backing and approval among 
certain low-church leaders of the Protestant Episcopal communion. 
Its activities have been in abeyance since the death of Dr. Ainslie in 
+954: 

The League was an essentially native American movement 
which based its plea for the visible unity of the Church upon an 
idealistic and ethical imperative growing directly out of the nature 
of Christianity as brotherliness, with the equality and intercom- 
munion of the existing Churches proposed as direct corollaries. 

The essence of the League’s position was voiced in the slogan, 
“The equality of all Christians before God.” It calls for direct action 
beginning with the individual Christian and “going to the roots 
of denominationalism.” Its proposal that individuals shall de- 
liberately cut across denominational lines and practices, was made 
explicit in the so-called Pact of Reconciliation signed by members 
of the League as follows: 


“We, Christians of various churches, believing that only in 
a co-operative and united Christendom can the world be Chris- 
tianized, deplore a divided Christendom as being opposed to 
the Spirit of Christ and the needs of the world. We, therefore, 
desire to express our sympathetic interest in and prayerful 
attitude towards all conferences, small and large, that are look- 
ing towards reconciliation of the divided Church of Christ. 

“We acknowledge the equality of all Christians before God 
and propose to follow this principle, as far as possible, in all 
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our spiritual fellowships. We will strive to bring the laws and 
practices of our several communions into conformity with this 
principle, so that no Christian shall be denied membership in 
any of our churches, nor the privilege of participation in the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, and that no Christian minis- 
ter shall be denied the freedom of our pulpits by reason of 
differences in forms of ordination. 

“We pledge, irrespective of denominational barriers, to be 
brethren one to another in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour, whose we are and whom we serve.” 


The above quotation is from the latest version of the Pact. It dis- 
tinctly softened an earlier version which read in the second para- 
graph: ‘And we propose to recognize, in all our spiritual fellowship, 
the practice of equality of all Christians before God so that no 
Christian shall be denied membership,” etc. ‘The effect of the re- 
vision was to substitute a resolve to attempt to change church prac- 
tices for an agreement to break them forthwith where they were 
felt to conflict with ethical requirements. 

The consequences drawn by the League from these positions were 
registered both in personal and in public conduct. The League 
carried on propaganda by means of conventions in leading cities of 
the country. The habitual climax of its method was to dramatize 
its convictions in a joint celebration of the Lord’s Supper in which 
ministers of various denominations took part—some of them in de- 
fiance of custom and sentiment within their denominations and 
with possible infringement of their laws. 

Such joint communions were unusual, and the Christian Unity 
League deliberately staged them in the knowledge that they would 
give offence. Such revolutionary conduct which had to break limit- 
ing precedents or obligations was justified on ethical grounds. It 
invited, as a natural reaction, the charge of “evasion of the law and 
order of the Church, trampling upon principles she holds most 
dear, defiance of her constituted authority.” 

The League challenged, in turn, the whole idea of scrupulous- 
ness and of the conventional appeal to conscience. In the past, wrote 
Dr. Ainslie, “the denominations have been able to get it across to 
many in their fold by labelling their attitude of exclusiveness as" 
‘conscience,’ ‘sacred,’ etc., perhaps a “God-given trust.’ It is high 
sounding; it is the atmosphere of sectarianism.” 
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The underlying significance of this emphasis of the ethical im- 
perative to unity is probably to be found, first, in its congeniality 
with the general attitude of the American religious public. A large 
section of the public is weary of the long-drawn-out effort for de- 
nominational adjustments along conservative lines, especially when 
slowed down by what it regards as theological hairsplitting. It is not 
willing to accept the plea of conscientious conviction and stands 
with the Christian Unity League rather than with the constituted 
ecclesiastical authorities when incidents involving intercommunion 
have been submitted to its judgment. In short, American public 
opinion is ready for ecclesiastical short cuts. This statement is natu- 
rally subject to qualification. Within “ecclesiastical’’ limits, how- 
ever, popular sentiment appears ready for direct action. 

At the same time, the specific practices advocated by the Christian 
Unity League were in line with the more concessive suggestions of 
the Anglican communion. ‘These include occasional intercom- 
munion and other temporary departures from precedent. ‘These re- 
lations the League proceeded to take by violence rather than to 
wait for ecclesiastical action.’ 


CHRISTIAN HERALD INSTITUTES 


In 1928 and 1929 sessions of an Institute of Religion, held under 
the auspices of the Christian Herald Association, an affiliate of an 
influential religious newspaper of the United States, had for their 
subject, “Next steps towards a united Church.” ‘These Institutes 
brought together an important section of the leadership of the 
American churches of all denominations, and were influential for 
the time being in the promotion of discussion on the subject of 
union. 


FRIENDS OF REUNION 


Since its organization in England in 1934, this “society of those 
who desire to promote the unity of the Church of Christ” has been 
active in propaganda; and branches have appeared in widely sepa- 
rated continents. 

While the objectives of the society are expressed in general terms, 


® Sources: The Christian Union Quarterly, Baltimore, Md., Vols. xvii- 
xxiii; H. Paul Douglass, Church Unity Movements in the United States, 
New York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. 
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it is virtually a voluntary adjunct of the Faith and Order move- 
ment. It has an influential executive committee representative of a 
wide range of denominations. It is developing a promotional litera- 
ture and sponsors an annual week of prayer in behalf of unity. 

The especial impulse behind the movement, as voiced in its State- 
ment of Aims, is “the growing desire for the unity of Christ’s 
Church.” 


“The time has come for the awakening of the rank and file 
of the Churches. 

“No such awakening can be expected unless a focus and 
rallying-point can be provided for those groups and individuals 
—they are many, but as yet scattered and voiceless—who in every 
Church are already concerned about our disunion. 

“We therefore need an organized movement which will pro- 
mote common thought and common prayer, and so prepare for 
common action.” 


In attempting to furnish such a focus, the Friends of Reunion 
declare their understanding of “a basis for a reunited Church,” as 
follows: 


“There already exists a widespread agreement as to the kind 
of basis on which a united Church might be built up; and this 
movement would put forward as such a basis the following 
three points, inviting the co-operation, as Friends of Reunion, 
of all who find themselves in general sympathy with this three- 
fold basis: 

(a) Agreement as to the Church’s common Christian Faith 
and Message as these are proclaimed in the Holy Scriptures and 
witnessed to and safeguarded in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds. 

(b) Acceptance of the Sacraments of Baptism and of the 
Holy Communion as of Divine appointment, and as expressing 
for all the corporate life of the whole Fellowship in, and with, 
Christ. 

(c) A Ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the 
Commission of Christ and the authority of the whole Body, 
and conserving all that the experience of the Church has found 
to be valuable in the Episcopal, Presbyterial and Congrega- 
tional forms of Church Order.” 
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Besides more general methods of propaganda through publica- 
tions and conferences, the society fosters the organization of local 
groups where active interdenominational organizations do not al- 
ready exist, for common thinking and action—with a view to united 
influence in community affairs as well as to unity in the larger 
spheres. ‘The inclusion of the laity and of young people in the move- 
ment is properly stressed, and common worship “in one another’s 
churches so far as that may be found possible’ is recommended. 

The 1935 annual conference of the society discussed the “Sketch 
of a United Church” proposed by official representatives of the 
Church of England and Free Church Federation (see page 14). 
An important discussion on intercommunion is reported. No united 
communion was held, but published reports indicate an under- 
standing “that the next annual meeting shall be held in a diocese 
where the Bishop will give his consent” to such a communion.4 


CONVERSATIONS UPON ANGLICAN INITIATIVE—CHINA 


A Church Unity Conference held in Shanghai in January, 1935, 
at the initiative of the Chinese Anglican Church marked the begin- 
ning of a movement to consider union from a broader angle than 
previously had been done, with a view to harmonizing bodies of 
widely different convictions. 

The Shanghai Conference was attended by twenty-five delegates 
representing the following Churches: Anglican; Baptist, United 
States (Northern and Southern) ; the Church of Christ in China; 
Congregational; Methodist (English); and the Methodist Epis- 
copal, United States (Northern and Southern) . 

The basis of discussion was largely provided by the South India 
Scheme of Union (see page 49) , and the English Sketch of a United 
Church (see page 14). 

Apparently the proposals involved in these schemes were so novel 
to most of the delegates and, at first sight, so objectionable to repre- 
sentatives of the congregational types of churches, that they came 
with something of a shock. Union, it was complained, was proposed 
only in the aspect of reunion. The Church of Christ in China, how- 
ever, circulated the South India Scheme of Union among its mem- 
bers as a basis for discussion. The Conference appointed a continua- 
tion committee, initiated an organization called the Friends of 

“Sources: Publications of the Friends of Reunion, Nos. 1 to 5. 
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Church Union (see page 8), and planned a second session for 
1936. A few local meetings of this organization have been held, but 
the projected general conference has not materialized. 

What is regarded as the setback of the Scheme of Union in India 
has had an adverse effect on the Chinese movement, and the most 
responsible non-Anglican leaders apparently view it with little con- 
fidence. 

Others, who do not feel that the present doctrinal difficulties 
with respect to union are insuperable, are nevertheless impressed 
with the vast practical difficulty of achieving union in a land of 
enormous area where Christians are few, sects numerous, the leader- 
ship of the Chinese in their own Churches not fully established, 
and where the minds of Chinese Christians are far from being 
made up on the subject. More limited types of union represented 
by the Church of Christ in India and the Methodist Churches are 
preferred (see pages 27 and 117).° 


~ 


JACOBITE, MAR THOMA AND ANGLICAN SYRIAN CHURCHES 


Systematic propaganda by an agency seeking to unify divided 
branches of this ancient Separated Eastern Orthodox Church with 
Churches originating from Anglican missions is reported from India. 
The Syrian Rapprochement Association, composed of representa- 
tives of Churches in Travancore and Cochin, South India, has been 
holding retreats in behalf of union since 1930. In 1935, a resolution 
definitely proposing a form of federal union was passed, providing 
that each of the federating Churches should continue autonomous 
and free to work in its own way, but that a supreme federal author- 
ity should be created to which all the federating Churches should 
owe allegiance. The executive committee of the association was 
authorized to organize promotional activities and literature for use 
in fostering this ideal among the Churches concerned.® 


OFFICIALLY AUTHORIZED CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN CHURCHES 


The exceptional interest of the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion in unity movements, as expressed in successive declarations — 


®° Sources: Secretary C. L. Boynton, The Chinese Christian Year Book, 
1934-1935, p. 217; The Chinese Recorder, March and September, 1935; 
Communications from Bishop T. K. Shen, Secretary CG. L. Boynton, 
China National Christian Council, and from Dr. Frank Rawlinson, Edi- 
tor, The Chinese Recorder. | 

* Source: The International Review of Missions, London, January, 1935. — 
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and actions since the first proposal of general terms of union in the 
Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral in 1886, together with systematic 
exploration of the possibilities of approaches to other Churches 
made in many directions by successive Lambeth Conferences, gives 
this communion prominence both in the number and the impor- 
tance of the conversations in which it is engaged (see pages 
122-3). 

Bishops of the Anglican Churches throughout the world are 
present in the Lambeth Conferences, and negotiations undertaken 
under Resolutions of this Conference are virtually undertaken in 
behalf of the entire communion. At the same time, it is to be noted 
that official conversations can be undertaken only by particular 
Churches. Those undertaken by the Church of England are referred 
to its own Convocations for action. Their outcome has sometimes 
been applicable to the relations of Churches in other countries. 
They have then been independently ratified by the autonomous 
Anglican Churches of these countries, and without such ratifica- 
tion, they are not technically effective. The Church of England acts 
representatively for the communion, while officially each Church 
acts for itself. 

It is in the light of these relations that the four following case 
studies are to be understood. They report official conversations with 
other Churches of representatives of the Church of England in har- 
mony with Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference. 


ANGLICAN AND EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 


In connection with the Lambeth Conference of 1930, a special 
committee of Anglican Bishops and a delegation from the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches held four sessions. Subsequently under a reso- 
lution of the Lambeth Conference, a joint doctrinal committee held 
five meetings and reported in 1932. Their report marks an orderly 
progress towards a definition of problems of inter-relationship but 
has resulted in no general action (see, however, separate conference 
with the Church of Rumania, page 58). 

Discussions between Anglicans and representatives of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches have been going on intermittently for a hun- 
dred years. Relations of the Protestant Episcopal Church to Eastern 
Orthodox immigrants have been actively under consideration since 
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1888. These extensive negotiations of the past were summarized 
in the Lambeth report of 1930.7 | 

In 1922, the Metropolitan of Constantinople had accepted the 
validity of Anglican ordination. This action was subsequently fol- 
lowed by the Churches of Jerusalem and Cyprus. 

When conversations were resumed in 1930, the Eastern Orthodox 
delegation had to record that it was without the necessary authority 
to reach official decisions. It recorded, however, its acceptance of 
the Anglican Episcopal succession as valid and an informal doctrinal 
statement by the Anglicans as a sufficient account of their position, 
and agreeable to Orthodox doctrine. It recognized the practice of 
baptism and sacramental ministries by each Church to the other’s 
adherents when such are out of reach of administration of their 
own churches. All these agreements were declared to be tentative 
on behalf of Eastern Orthodox delegation pending the meeting of a 
Pro-Synod—since postponed—which was then expected to be held at 
an early date. The formal records of these agreements follows: 


“It was stated by the Anglican Bishops that in different parts 
of the Anglican Communion, Anglican Clergy, at the request 
of Orthodox Clergy, provide sacramental ministrations to Or- 
thodox laity, who are out of reach of their own church’s minis- 
trations; that such clergy always desire to keep the Orthodox 
to whom they minister faithful to the Orthodox Church and 
are ready to teach them the Orthodox faith and to notify 
Orthodox Bishops or priests of persons thus receiving their 
ministration or instruction. 

“It was stated by the Orthodox Delegation that the whole 
question of arrangements in such circumstances is to come up 
for discussion at the forthcoming Synod of the whole Orthodox 
Church. 

“It was stated by the Orthodox Delegation that it is the 
practice of the whole Orthodox Church not to re-baptize after 
Anglican Baptism. 

“It was stated by the Orthodox Delegation that in its forth- 
coming Pro-Synod the Orthodox Church would probably not 
object to recognizing the Baptism of children and their in- 
structions from Orthodox books by Anglican clergy, or to mar- 
riage, or any other rites being performed by Anglican clergy 
(in case of need and where no Orthodox priest is available), 


TSee p. 131-2. 
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provided that all persons baptized or married are properly 
registered as Orthodox, and their names notified as soon as 
possible to the competent Orthodox authority. 

“It was stated by the Orthodox Delegation with regard to the 
Holy Eucharist that, pending a formal decision by the whole 
Orthodox Church and therefore without giving the practice 
official sanction, for which it has no authority, it is of opinion 
that the practice of the Orthodox receiving Holy Communion 
from Anglican priests in case of need and where no Orthodox 
priest was available, might continue, provided that an Orthodox 
authority did not prohibit such a practice.”§ 


The Joint Doctrinal Commissions reported that “it was not 
authorized to issue any statement professing to define doctrine.” It 
discussed, however, a wide range of doctrinal topics with reference 
to points of agreement and disagreement; especially (1) the relation 
_of tradition to the Scriptures; (2) the Nicene and other creeds, (3) 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, (4) the primacy among the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, (5) as well as the variety 
of the customs and usages in the Church. 

The Commission concluded that, while much underlying agree- 
ment exists, an exact statement of its extent and limitations must 
wait on the action of a Pro-Synod in behalf of the Orthodox bodies. 
It urged an early decision as to economic intercommunion, and 
voted to present the following resolutions to the Pro-Synod. 


(1) “Each communion recognizes the catholicity and inde- 
pendence of the other, and maintains its own. 

(2) “Each communion agrees to admit members of the other 
communion to participate in the Sacraments. 

(3) “Intercommunion does not require from either com- 
munion the acceptance of all doctrinal opinion, sacramental 
devotion, or liturgical practice characteristic of the other; but 
implies that each believes the other to hold all the essentials 
of the Christian Faith.” 


Action in harmony with these conversations has been taken by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States which continues 
“to minister to scattered Orthodox communicants in various parts 


® The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reports, etc., pp. 139-140. 
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of the United States, over one-half of whom are believed to be ordi- 
narily beyond the reach of their own. pastors.’’® 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND—ENGLISH FREE CHURCHES 


At the same time that the Church of England was attempting to 
adjust relations with the remote Eastern churches, it was not un- 
mindful of the problem of union in its own land. Following the 
1930 Lambeth Conference of the Anglican Bishops, discussions 
were renewed between representatives of the Church of England 
and the Federal Council of the English Free Churches, which re- 
sulted in 1934 in the publication of an important document entitled 
‘A Sketch of the United Church.” The document? styles itself “a 
statement of the way in which adherents of the various systems in- 
volved might live and work together in a United Church.” It does 
not constitute a set of formal recommendations but is commended 
to the consideration of Christian people. \ 

Rejoinders to this important publication are as yet scattered and 
informal. No general consolidation of opinion has appeared. 

The present situation as between the Church of England and 
English Free Churches must be understood with reference to earlier 
conversations. Replies from about a dozen non-Anglican bodies in 
Great Britain to the “Appeal to all Christian People” of the 1920 
Lambeth Conference had been brought into the arena of discussion 
during the early part of the decade. An important memorandum 
from an Anglican committee issued in 1923 on “The Status of the 
Existing Free Church Ministry” had declared that ministry to be 
“real but defective.” The Federal Council of Free Churches had 
brought discussion on this point to a pause with the declaration that 
reordination has no prospect of being accepted by any non-Episcopal 


* Sources: The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reports, etc., pp. 45 and 55; 
Report of the Joint Doctrinal Commission, Appointed by the Oecumenical 
Patriarch and the Archbishop of Canterbury for Consultation on the Points 
of Agreement and Difference between the Anglican and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, London Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1932; 
The Lambeth Conference and the Orthodox in America, New York Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Relations, Protestant Episcopal Church, 1930; 
Communications from Professor Frank Gavin, The General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, and from Professor Sergius Bulgakov, Institut de 
Théologie Orthodoxe, Paris. 
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Church. As an alternative, it proposed a mutual commissioning of 
ministries “unambiguously not an ordination.” 

These exchanges define the status of conversations at the time of 
the Lausanne Conference. 

The action of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 was interrupted 
by many English Free Churchmen as indicating such a leaning 
towards the Eastern Orthodox position as tended to widen the 
gulf between the Church of England and their Churches. The Sketch 
of the United Church, however, indicated genuine progress on the 
part of the Joint Conference of Church of England and Free Church 
representatives up to 1934. The Conference’s report makes it plain 
that its discussions had avoided certain major points of controversy 
and were not presented as a basis of negotiations. It defined its 
positive results as follows: 


“We have attempted to present a picture, or at least a sketch 
of a united Church in which all those values would be preserved 
in harmony with one another. We have decided not to wait 
until we have by argument reached agreement concerning prin- 
ciples as such, but have attempted to show how a Church might 
be so constituted as to allow adherents of the different systems 
and principles to work and worship together in full fellowship, 
each finding in the United Church that which he specially 
valued in his own communion in the days of separation.” 


In general, the objectives sought by the Conference seem to lie in 
the field of imagination rather than that of logical development from 
previous discussions or from any attempt to compose formal differ- 
ences. The “glory of the sum of things’ is presented as outshining 
the ingloriousness of inability to agree on numerous minutiae. 

Assuming a church related to the national community of Eng- 
land, the Sketch undertakes first to outline 


_ “a united Church in which the Episcopal, Presbyteral and Con- 
gregational systems all find harmonious expression. The high- 
est authority for the Church on earth would be a General Coun- 
cil of Christendom. In existing conditions, something less than 
this is alone practicable. But in every denomination there is an 
organization by national or regional areas, wherein the Synod 
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or Assembly representative of the whole area has some measure 
of authority over the local units of life and administration. . . . 

“The life of the Universal Church is necessarily represented 
everywhere in local units. The Episcopal, Presbyteral and Con- 
gregational principles find their fundamental units respectively 
in the Diocese, the Presbytery and the local church. The wider 
organization in Provinces, General Assemblies and Unions is in 
every case a structure resting on these. But the essential unity 
of the Universal Church requires. that each unit should accept 
the authority of the wider fellowship in those respects which 
seem to that fellowship to be essential; and this wider fellow- 
ship brings gifts of the spirit to the local church as truly as the 
local church to the wider fellowship. .. . 

“The General Assembly, which would comprise, together 
with the Bishops, duly elected representatives both of clergy 
and laity, would be the supreme counciliar authority of the 
national or regional Church, and, subject to its allegiance to 
Christ and its responsibility to the mind-of Christendom as a 
whole, would legislate for the national or regional Church and 
would exercise supervision over other counciliar authorities and 
over administration generally therein.” .. . 


An important legislative provision is that any vote on changes of 
the Church’s constitution would be “by houses,” so that the Bish- 
ops, Presbyters and laity would each have the veto power over the 
others. In its interpretation of the Bishop’s office the report states: 


“In the Councils of the Church, whether national or uni- 
versal, he represents his diocese, and in his diocese he represents 
the Church as a whole. For this reason, both the diocese and the 
wider fellowship of the Church should have a share in the 
selection of a Bishop, which should not be the responsibility of 
any secular authority.” ... 


The Sketch further goes on to explain: 


“There is no reason why the Episcopate should not, if circum- 
stances so require, be exercised by more than one person in a 
diocese. Thus the uniting Churches might be severally repre- 
sented in a College of Bishops. The function of the Episcopate 
is Episkope, or pastoral oversight over a particular area.” 


The discipline of ministers would in the first instance lie with 
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the Bishop in Synod, but appeals would be provided for ultimately 
to the General Assembly of the entire Church. Generalizing the pro- 
visions relating to the respective powers of Bishops, Clergy and 
Laity, the Sketch further reads: 


“In the sphere of legislation the ultimate authority of the 
Church does not reside in any one of the three, but in the har- 
mony of all; neither should the Episcopate be able to impose 
regulations on either Clergy or Laity without their consent, nor 
should Clergy or Laity be able to compel a Bishop to administer 
a rule disapproved by the Episcopate.” 


As to the underlying theory of the Ministry, the Joint Conference 
_ reports: “We also agree that the constitution of the United Church 
must leave room for, and recognize as permissible, various theories 
_ of the origin and nature of the Episcopate.”” An appendix to the 
report, “in further elaboration of this topic,” presents the results of 
“the former series of conversations between representatives of the 
Church of England and of the Evangelical Free Churches.” 

Agreeing that the consecration of Bishops should be made by 
Bishops alone, the report nevertheless continues: 


“At the consecration to the Episcopate of Ministers of non- 
episcopal uniting Churches (which would be the inauguration 
of Union) ministers in those Churches who have hitherto ad- 
ministered Ordination should join with the three consecrating 
Bishops in the laying on of hands; this would symbolize the 
full concurrence of the uniting Churches, the passing on to the 
Episcopate of the authority which Presbyters have hitherto 
exercised in their own communions to confer Ordination, and 
the coming together in the ministry of the united Church of 
the spiritual blessings previously enjoyed by the ministries of 
the several Churches in separation.” 


The Sketch finally borrows from the South India Scheme of 
| Union (see page 49) the principle of a transitional period in the 
event of union during which, in spite of difference of usage, “no 
Church or congregation on entering into the union should lose 
spiritual fellowship with those with whom they now enjoy it.” 

The report, however, adds: “It is also to be remembered that we 
have not yet had under consideration the requirements to be made 
of those who are ministering in the various uniting Churches at the 
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time when the union is effected.”” This means that the English 
Scheme is much less complete than the South India original. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND MORAVIAN CHURCH 


The Church of England is also engaged in conversations with 
respect to mutual recognition with unrelated denominations out- 
side of England. 

A Committee of Anglicans under the chairmanship of the Bishop 
of Winchester, whose appointment was recommended by the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1930, is at present engaged in conversations 
with representatives of the Moravian Church. 

Previous conversations originating in resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920 were terminated in 1924. They had located the 
chief obstacle to union from the Anglican side in the Moravian 
“practice of the administration of Confirmation and the Celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion by deacons” rather than exclusively 
by bishops and fully ordained ministers. ‘The 1930 report of the 
Lambeth Committee on the unity of the Church, while recommend- 
ing the revival of conferences, pointed out that Anglicans and 
Moravians had been talking over their differences since 1868 and 
intimated that no early change in the distinctive positions of either 
was to be expected. Apparently nothing has subsequently occurred 
to modify the correctness of this judgment.!? 


{ 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCHES OF LATVIA AND ESTONIA 


Other conversations, mainly of an exploratory nature, were begun 
in March, 1936, at the Lambeth Palace when two representatives of 
the Church of Latvia and two from the Church of Estonia under- 
took discussions concerning unity with the Anglican representatives 
who had just been negotiating with the Church of Finland (see 
page 57). These conversations represent the earliest stages of con- 
tacts between Churches in the consideration of unity. Their con- 


“ Sources: Joint Conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen, A Sketch 
of a United Church, London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1935; Communication from Dr. A. C. Don, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“ Sources: Gaius J. Slosser, Christian Unity, New York, Dutton, 1929, 
charts following pp. 240 and 242 ff.; The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Re- 
ports, etc., London, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; Com- 
munication from Dr. A. C. Don, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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tinuation has not yet been provided for, and no terms of union have 
been proposed for consideration. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, AND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. A.—UNITED STATES 


Formally authorized conversations between these bodies, directed 
to a single phase of the problem of unity, namely, that of agreement 
in the field of Christian morality, were initiated by action of the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1928 
and expressed in the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED: The House of Deputies concurring, that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States be invited to form Commissions from their respective 
bodies to sit with a similar Commission appointed by General 
Convention in active study of matters of Christian Morality 
looking towards organic unity.” 


The resolution further specified that the Commission should con- 
sist of “younger theologians.” This provision nearly put the reso- 
lution on the rocks, but the late Bishop Brent, its sponsor, insisted 
that the matter ought to be put in the hands of the “advanced school 
of modern theology,” and his views finally prevailed. 

The invitation to create similar commissions was adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. and Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Southern branches of the two bodies were also invited to participate, 
but could not formally do so in advance of the meetings of their 
national bodies. The commissions of three Churches, however, held 
meetings in 1929 and 1930 and issued a report declaring that they 
found substantial agreement between the participating communions 
on the problems of the social and moral application of Christ's 
teaching in the following respects: (1) that many causes for the 
separation of Churches other than theological and ecclesiastical are 
no longer operative, (2) that the Churches are one in supporting 
the principle of the separation of Church and State as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, (3) that the Church has 
authority to teach and guide the individual in the development of 
his Christian life and to exercise discipline according to the methods 
of love, and (4) there is substantial agreement in the attitudes and 
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pronouncements of the participating Churches on the more im- 
portant questions of social ethics related to marriage and the home, 
peace, equity as between races, the application of the teachings of 
Christ to industrial and economic conditions, and religious edu- 
cation. 

The 1931 General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
continued and gave broader scope to its Commission, authorizing 
it to confer with representatives of these other communions on lines 
of approach to unity other than specifically moral. It also invited 
Lutheran bodies to participate in further discussions. 

The report of the Commission, however, was not unanimous on 
the part of the Episcopal representatives. A minority report was 
presented which asserted that there was no room for real difference 
of opinion between Christian men on matters of Christian morality; 
that so far as increasing mutual good will and understanding was 
concerned, the “measure was already full and overflowing” before 
the Conference was called to order; that the discussions of the 
Commission had had nothing to do with organic unity; and that the 
broadening of its scope so that it might consider unity from other 
standpoints than that of Christian morality was an unfortunate 
way of getting at the matter. 

At any rate, the contemplated continuance of the Commission 
with enlarged scope was not actually carried out. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to pronounce upon these negotiations. ‘They were successful 
in that they indicated existing agreements in a limited sphere, but 
unsuccessful when it was attempted to enlarge their scope so as to 
make it involve problems of actual union.13 


NUMEROUS DENOMINATIONS—NORTH INDIA 


Parallel with the South India negotiations for the union of widely 
differing Churches under the much-discussed Scheme (see page 49) , 
a series of round-table conferences has gone on in North India since 


* Sources: Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
1930, p. 259. Report of the Department of Church Co-operation and Union, 
Conference with Representatives of the Commission of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, North; Report of 
the Commission for Conference with the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches on Christian Morality in Relation to Organic Union, to the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1931, p. 1. 
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1929 between representatives of the corresponding Churches. These 
have deliberately been kept in a preliminary stage, pending the 
further progress or realization of the South India movement, and 
because of the preoccupation of the United Church of North India, 
the Methodist Episcopal and other bodies with their own active 
negotiations for union at an early date (see page 48). They have 
nevertheless maintained contacts of mind concerning union between 
bodies differing as widely as Anglicans and Friends and continue to 
influence the larger situation which is developing."4 


DISCUSSION OF UNITY WITHIN EXISTING FEDERATIONS OF CHURCHES 


Contrasting with conversations generally between two churches 
at a time, the last decade has to record three important general 
conversations originating with and conducted under the auspices of 
existing Federations of Churches. These are to be presented next. 


DISCUSSIONS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


In preparation for the twentieth anniversary of the Federal 
Council in 1928, a discussion syllabus was circulated under the aus- 
pices of an especially designated Committee of One Hundred to 
examine “the present state of the Churches in their relationships to 
the community, the nation and the world, with special reference 
to the possibilities and requirements of Christian unity.” The re- 
sults of the questionnaire based on the syllabus were presented at 
the 1928 meeting. Those chiefly concerned in fostering the discussion 
were primarily interested in a type of federal union on the pattern 
of the political organization of the United States, which might be 
realized through the Federal Council, one which would strengthen 
the executive authority of the Council and definitely commit to it 
important fields of ecclesiastical responsibility. 

During the succeeding quadrennium, a revision of the constitu- 
tion of the Federal Council was under way, and the matter of 
increased authority was repeatedly broached in ad interim meetings. 

“Sources: Interview with Bishop J. W. Pickett, Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Southern Asia, May, 1936; John Drake, Church Union in North 
India, Pamphlet issued by the Joint Council of the United Church of 


North India, Methodist Episcopal Church in Southern Asia and Churches 
associated with the Baptist Missionary Society. 
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In the end, however, no reference to its increased responsibility was 
included in the revised constitution.!® 


APPROACHES TO LUTHERAN UNITY 


The majority of Lutherans in the United States are federated for 
limited purposes in the Lutheran National Council. 

The celebration in 1930 of the fourth centennial of the adoption 
of the Augsburg Confession, the symbol of the doctrinal unity of 
all Lutherans, evoked a new impulse to achieve organized unity in 
the United States among virtually all Lutheran bodies. 

American Lutheranism shares the characteristics of Lutheranism 
throughout the world in that it is ecclesiastically divided among 
a very large number of separate autonomous bodies. 


“Poor communications’ [writes the President of the Lutheran 
World Convention] “and consequent isolation of nations and 
Churches from each other in the early ages of Protestantism, 
the differences in race and language, the intense nationalism, 
diversity in economic interest and national alignment are 
among the causes which have separated the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Churches throughout the earth during the past four 
hundred years. But inwardly they have always been united or 
one in the faith. This inner unity in the faith has been ex- 
pressed, witnessed and evidenced by their commonly held con- — 
fessions of faith, especially Luther’s Small Catechism and the 
Confessio Augustana.” 


The desire to implement the inner unity claimed for Lutheran- 
ism by an external union of its forces in America (including 
Canada) , has been repeatedly voiced in recent years in formal reso- 
lutions by the major Lutheran bodies. 

Thus, after specific mention of the Missouri Synod as a body with 
which it was ready to reopen negotiations, the American Lutheran 
Church in 1930 declared: “As regards any other Lutheran Synods 
from whom we are still separated, we express our readiness to nego- 
tiate with them also on the basis of the Minneapolis Theses, and we 
sincerely hope and pray that such negotiations will ultimately result 
in uniting the Lutheran forces in America.” 


* Sources: Christian Unity: To What Extent Is It Posstble? What Actual 
Forms Should It Take? A syllabus, New York, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 1928. 
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At its 1934 biennial meeting, the United Lutheran Church ap- 
proved a report reading: ‘“‘Inasmuch as our now separated Lutheran 
Church bodies all subscribed to these same confessions, it is our 
sincere belief that we already possess a firm basis on which to unite 
in one Lutheran Church in America.” 

The 1935 convention of the Augustana Synod appointed a com- 
mittee on fellowship, ‘to initiate conference with other Lutheran 
bodies relative to fellowship and to deal with similar commissions 
elected by other Lutheran bodies,” these to act jointly if so author- 
ized subject to the separate action of each participating Church. 

In view of these widespread sentiments, the three main Lutheran 
groups, namely, The United Lutheran Church in America, the 
American Lutheran Church and the Missouri Synod, have each 
appointed commissions for joint conference looking towards union. 
Several conferences between these commissions have been held 
within the past year and others are scheduled, although so far there 
has been no meeting of the three together. While no formal agree- 
ments have been drawn, it seems to those who are well informed 
that substantial progress has been made towards an understanding 
upon which closer union may be based. 

Comments on these official interchanges between Lutheran bodies 
show that no consolidation of opinion has occurred as to whether 
the union sought would be of a federal or fully organic sort. The 
discussion, however, indicates a growing tendency towards the in- 
ternal integration of this large and vety important element in the 
American Church.1® 


ALL-JAPAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE—NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


Japan presents another and a highly unique case, in which a far- 
reaching discussion of Church union is taking place, not between 
representatives of the several denominations separately but within 
the permanent framework of the National Christian Council. 

At the All-Japan Christian Conference, held in Tokyo in No- 
vember, 1935, under the auspices of this Council, a Committee of 

© Sources: Communication from Secretary W. H. Greever, D.D., United 
Lutheran Church in America; Minutes of the First Convention of the 
American Lutheran Church, 1930; Minutes of the Seventy-Sixth Convention 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America, 1935; Minutes 
of the Ninth Biennial Meeting, United Lutheran Church in America, 1934; 
Communication from Dr. John A. Morehead, September 24, 1931. 
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Investigation reported the results of seven years of consideration of 
the question of Church union and presented a minimum “basis of 
union.” The conference voted unanimously to approve of Church 
union in principle, and to constitute the tentative “basis of union,” 
together with suggestions added during the discussion of the report 
on the conference floor, ‘materials for reference in the work of 
evolving a more satisfactory basis for union.” A Commission on 
Church Union was appointed to carry further the work of the 
committee. Its four sub-commissions, respectively concerned with 
consultation with denominations, a suitable creed, the question of 
polity, and finances have subsequently held regular meetings but 
have brought out no report. 

The All-Japan Christian Conference was a broadly representative 
gathering. It brought together two hundred of the front-line leaders 
of the Christian Church from every part of Japan. The presence of 
forty-eight missionaries—Americans, British and German—gave the 
conference an international touch. These two hundred delegates 
represented practically every communion and every national Chris- 
tian organization of Japan and made the conference not only an all- 
Japan but an all-Christian gathering. 

The report of the Committee of Investigation, however, was 
based upon a decision of the Anglican Japanese Church that it 
could not concur in the type of report which this majority was ready 
to bring in. Earlier versions of this proposed report, which would 
have recommended the acceptance of the historic episcopate in the 
united Church, were accordingly scrapped; and the section on the 
creed which had previously proposed the Apostles’ and Nicene for- 
mula was cut down to forty-six words. 

After many sessions and repeated revision, the Committee pre- 
sented the following as an irreducible minimum for a “Basis of 
Union:” 


(1) “Name—The Japan Catholic Christian Church 

(2) Creed—We believe in God the almighty Father, Creator 
of heaven and earth. We believe in the only begotten Son of 
God, our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe in the Holy Spirit. We 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness of sin, 
and in life eternal. 
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(3) The Holy Scriptures—We accept the Holy Scriptures as 
the essential way of salvation and as the standard for the life 
of faith. 

(4) Ordinances—We observe the two rituals of Baptism, and 
the Holy Communion of our Lord. 

(5) Polity—Based on a constitutional system of government, 
we would take measures for the autonomous growth of the indi- 
vidual churches, and thus look forward to the fulfilment of the 
purpose of the existence of the Catholic Church. [N.B. Catholic 
is here used in the sense of all-inclusive union.]” 


In presenting this report, the Chairman stated that this statement 
of faith was not put forward as a complete and final formula, but 
as a working basis round which to do further comprehensive 
and intensive group study. 

The Chairman further explained that, in the mind of the com- 
mittee, the statement regarding the Holy Scriptures covered every- 
thing of vital importance in these two creeds. 

The Conference unanimously voted: 


(1) “To approve of Church Union in principle. 

(2) To make the tentative ‘Basis of Union’ and the sugges- 
gestions made on the floor of the Conference and in the four 
sectional meetings materials for reference in the work of evolv- 
ing a more satisfactory basis for union. 

(3) To appoint a Commission on Church Union. It being 
understood that this commission should undertake immediately 
a re-study of the ‘Basis of Union’ and inaugurate such activi- 
ties as it may deem necessary to prepare the way for union. 

(4) That this commission shall consist of twenty-five mem- 
bers, twenty-one of whom shall be appointed by this Confer- 
ence and four co-opted by the commission itself. 

(5) That the various commissions shall be free at any time 
to make such changes in their representation on this commis- 
sion as they may deem wise.” 


Japanese comment, voiced in the following rather typical state- 
ment, has expressed only moderate enthusiasm relative to the sig- 
nificance of this action. “What was done about Church union? Not 
much. Here is widespread academic interest, but also the frequent 
assertion of the familiar position that ‘a feeling of spiritual union 
must come first.’”’ Finally, in the present state of feeling, it is not 
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possible to consider union on terms acceptable to the Anglican 
Church.1* 


DISCUSSION OF UNILATERAL PROPOSALS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. 
(With Respect to the Protestant Episcopal Church) 


In 1936 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., voted unfavourably upon a proposal to amend the Book of 
Discipline in the interest of comity so as to permit presbyteries to 
“authorize any of their ministers to accept ordination at the hands 
of Episcopal Churches, provided that nothing in the above contem- 
plated action shall be interpreted as reflecting upon the validity 
of such ministers’ original ordination or as affecting their status in 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.” ‘The proposal had further speci- 
fied that the reordained minister was to continue under the juris- 
diction of “the originally ordaining authority.” 

This unilateral proposal originated in an Overture of the Pres- 
bytery of Santa Barbara, California. It was substantially a revival 
of the scheme for a piecemeal validation of non-Episcopal minis- 
tries, such as had been discussed between the Congregational and 


Protestant Episcopal Churches in the United States from 1908- — 


1929.05 

The Department of Co-operation and Union of the Presbyterian 
Church brought into the General Assembly an adverse report upon 
this Overture on the grounds (1) that the recognition of the Epis- 
copal ministry is already accorded by the Presbyterian Church 
which regards “the ordination of ministers by Churches holding the 
Episcopal system as equally apostolic, catholic, and historic” with 
its own. No present church would require the reordination of an 
Episcopal minister; (2) that the Canon of the Episcopal Church 
would require the reordination of a Presbyterian minister as though 


™ Sources: Communication from William Axling, D.D., Honorary Secre- 
tary, National Christian Council of Japan; Report of All-Japan Christian 
Conference, National Christian Council of Japan Bulletin, December, 1935; 
E. H. Zang, “Problems Confronting Christianity in Japan Today,” Japan 
Christian Quarterly, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1936; E. Ebisawa, ““The Church Union 
Movement in Japan,” Japan Christian Year Book, 1935, pp. 213-215. 


® See Gaius J. Slosser, Christian Unity, New York, Dutton, 1939, p. 338. 
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he were a layman, and compel his subsequent accountability to a 
bishop. 

The recommendation of the Department was couched in general 
terms. It proposed that the General Assembly “respectfully inform 
representatives of a Church with which it confers, that any agree- 
ment relative to the Orders and Sacraments of the conferring 
Churches can only be based on the recognition of the equal validity 
of the Orders and Sacraments of both Churches and of the equal 
standing of their accepted communicants and ordained ministers 
of both.” ‘This statement adopted verbatim the reply of the Church 
of Scotland to the Church of England in recent negotiations (see 
page 83). 

In view of these attitudes, no action was taken on the Overture 
of the Presbytery of Santa Barbara but the Presbyterian Assembly 
expressed the “hope of early mutual recognition between these two 
great Churches.’’® 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH—CHINA 


(With Respect to the Church of Christ in China) 


In 1934 the Methodist Episcopal Church in China (Eastern Asia 
Central Conference) , by unilateral action, definitely reached a posi- 
tion with respect to alternative courses of action open to it with 
respect to union. It determined to seek to realize all-Methodist union 
before considering the more inclusive union represented by the 
Church of Christ in China (see page 117). 

The issue came to a head as the result of a report to the Con- 
ference in 1934 from its Committee on Program and Policy, which 
recommended that the “Methodist Episcopal Church affiliate with 
the Church of Christ in China,” under the name (English transla- 
tion) of the Church of Christ in China (Methodist), and that a 
committee should be appointed to confer with a similar committee 
of the Church of Christ with respect to such affiliation. 

Instead of adopting this report, the Conference appointed a Com: 
mission to study the proposal further. A preliminary report of this 
Commission stressed the need of unifying Methodism in China. 


* Sources: Mimeographed report of the Department of Co-operation and 
Union of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 1936. 
Communications from Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Chairman. 
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Eight Methodist bodies have been reduced to five by various unions 
and the uniting of the Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal 
South is an early prospect (see page 36). Further union was con- 
sequently envisaged as involving first of all the completion of this 
merger of the two Churches, then the uniting of all Methodists and, 
finally, some indefinitely larger union. 

This position leaves Chinese Methodism so preoccupied as not 
to be immediately receptive to the approaches of the Church of 
Christ or the Anglicans (see page g). Any effective move in this 
direction seems to observers of other denominations as probably out 
of the question at present.?° 


* Sources: Secretary C. L. Boynton, “Union Church Movements,” China 
Christian Year Book, 1934-1935, National Christian Council, Shanghai, 
1935; International Review of Missions, London, January, 1935. 


CHAPTER II 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS AND NEGOTIATIONS 


| fi CONTRAST with the general discussion and propaganda with 
which the preceding chapter was concerned, the proposals and 
negotiations with which the present chapter deals are invariably 
authorized by or officially undertaken in behalf of two or more 
Churches which have agreed to explore the possibility of uniting. 
The agents of negotiation may be two groups of authorized repre- 
sentatives meeting separately but in intermittent communication; 
or it may be a joint commission or similar body of the two Churches 
meeting together; or starting with the first type of agency, they may 
later turn into the second. 

Of the fourteen fully developed cases of specific proposals and 
negotiations discussed in the chapter, eleven represent negotiations 
for corporate union and three for mutual recognition and inter- 
communion. All but three concern Churches not belonging to the 
same denominational families. This preponderance of negotiation 
between unrelated bodies may suggest that most of the possible 
in-the-family unions have temporarily failed or else have already 
been consummated. The few cases of current negotiations between 
related denominations are presented first. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN RELATED DENOMINATIONS: CORPORATE 
UNION 


REFORMED AND REFORMED EVANGELICAL CHURCHES—FRANCE 


Following upon a history of continuous inter-communication 
throughout the period of their formal separation, and of common 
membership in the Federation of French Protestant Churches since 
1907, the Unions of the Reformed and Reformed Evangelical 
Churches are well along in a hopeful effort to reunite. 

The formal distinction between the Reformed and Reformed 
Evangelical Churches in France dates from 1872. In this year a 
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Declaration of Faith unacceptable to the more liberal theological 
element caused its withdrawal from active participation in the 
national Synod. The liberal group did not, however, desire to 
organize an opposition Church and continued with only rudimen- 
tary organization. The majority group meanwhile maintained the 
annual meeting of its Synod. The separation of the Church and 
State in France, in 1906, shattered such outward unity as still existed, 
threw all the Churches on their own resources and compelled both 
parties to adopt a closer organization in order to meet the emergency. 

The nature of the division of 1872 is roughly described by the 
formula that the Reformed Evangelical Church was insistent on 
strict doctrinal unity, while the Reformed Church was content to 
lay stress on unity of spiritual life and common action. 

Throughout the years the two wings of the Reformed Church had 
continued to exchange fraternal delegates, to hold Congresses under 
their joint auspices; and, as already noted, they were both members 
of the Protestant Federation. | : 

In 1932 as the result of increasing co-operation between local 
churches of the two bodies in areas where Protestantism is weak, the 
regional synods concerned began to raise anew the question of 
union. Overtures began to come up to the national bodies asking 
them to consider it seriously as a practical possibility. In 1933 the 
two national Synods were meeting in adjoined churches in Paris. 
A great emotional response was stirred by the exchange of fraternal 
communications. In October of that year, the Executive Committees 
of the two bodies made the first contacts with respect to reunion. 
These resulted in the creation of a joint Plenary Assembly, author- 
ized to negotiate terms of union. Active negotiations were com- 
mitted to five persons from each Church who undertook the drafting 
of a detailed plan. Five sessions of the Plenary Assembly were held 
and seven sessions of the joint drafting committee. In 1936 the 
Plenary Assembly transmitted a proposed statement of faith and 
form for the consecration of pastors to the regional synods of both 
bodies. ‘The rejoinders of these regional synods were digested and 
transmitted to the churches at large in April, 1936. Meanwhile, the 
Free Evangelical Church and the Methodist Church had been in- 
vited to participate in the negotiations and their representatives had 
joined in their final stages. ‘The Declaration of Faith and form of 
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consecration, as slightly modified by the introduction of these new 
elements and the course of the discussion, were then adopted by 
the National Synods in June, 1936. 

The initial question raised in the discussion of this reunion was 
this: If the separation of 1872 was justified as it had been believed 
to be at the time, how was it now possible to reunite? What change 
had come over the situation? The negotiating committees pointed 
out that, meanwhile, both branches of the Church had found them- 
selves in substantial agreement on the findings of the Lausanne 


_ Conference of 1927 as to the idea of the Church and the conception 


of its unity and sacraments. While difference continued as to the 
Church’s message to the world and the terms of its confession of 
faith, they were no longer felt to be insoluble. 

The further discussion largely concentrated on the Declaration 
of Faith. ‘The representatives of the Evangelical Reformed Church 
still wanted to make the Declaration of 1872 the point of departure. 
The liberals replied that they were also interested in fundamentals 
and agreeable to a personal acceptance of the declaration by pastors; 
but they criticized the Declaration of 1872 as inadequate in its fail- 
ure to emphasize sufficiently the Kingdom of God, the doctrine of 
the inner authority of the Holy Spirit and the significance of the 
Scriptures for life as well as for faith. 

The new Declaration drafted in 1935 made no “show of theo- 


- logical subtleties” but somewhat shifted the emphases so as to meet 


the previous criticism. The declaration of allegiance to Reformation 
principles was strengthened but without the imposition of narrow 
doctrinal conformity upon pastors. 

At a session of the Plenary Assembly of representatives of the 
four negotiating Churches following the favourable action of the 
two major Synods, it developed that differences of understanding 
still prevailed with respect to the term conformisme doctrinal. It was 
accordingly agreed to postpone the holding of the previously con- 
templated general Synod with a view to further clarification of the 
issue by the joint Commission and with strong prospect that the 
remaining difficulties will be surmounted. 

The prospective union of French Evangelical Churches will bring 
together three hundred and eighty-one congregations of the Evan- 
gelical Reformed group; one hundred and sixty-four of the Re- 
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formed; forty-nine of the Free Evangelical; sixty of the Societé 
Central Evangélique; and twenty-three Methodist. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, METHODIST EPISCOPAL, SOUTH AND METHODIST 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES—UNITED STATES 


The most conspicuous case of negotiation for corporate union 
now under way between related denominations is that of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South and Methodist 
Protestant in the United States. 

Following negotiations authorized by the General Conferences 
of the three Churches, their joint commissions in 1935 presented a 
plan for such union under the name, The Methodist Church. This 
plan was approved by the Methodist Episcopal Conference in De- 
cember, 1935, and by the Methodist Protestant Church in May, 
1936, and is to be acted upon by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South at its next session, in 1938. 

After the division of the Northern and Southern wings of 
Methodism in 1844, the separated Churches had little contact for 
thirty years. From 1873, however, fraternal delegations were ex- 
changed and, by the turn of the century, a series of important joint 
commissions appointed by the two Churches had shared in the 
preparation of common materials of worship. Finally a Federal 
Council of Methodism had been proposed. 

From 1910 on, the discussion of actual reunion has been con- 
tinuous; and negotiations through official representatives has been 
going on most of this time. | 

In 1923 a joint commission of the two major Methodist Churches 
presented a detailed plan of strong federal union which was adopted 
by the Methodist Episcopal General Conference with virtual 
unanimity and by the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
South by a vote of four to one. When, however, in 1925 the plan 

* Sources: International Christian Press and Information Service, Geneva, 
Information Service, 1935 and 1936; Bureau d’Information de la Presse 
Protestante, L’Unité et l'Union des Eglises Réformées en France, October, 
1936; Union Nationale des Eglises Réformées de France; Documents Rela- 
tifs a ’Unité de l’Eglise Réformée, 1935; Union Nationale des Eglises 
Réformées Evangéliques, Questions Soumises .4 l'étude des Synodes 


régionaux, 1936; Communications from M. le Pasteur André Monod, Sec- 
retaire-General, Comité Protestant des Amités Francaises 4 1’Etranger. 
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was submitted to the Annual Conferences of the latter church it was 
defeated. 

The debate of this period concerning union hinged largely upon 
the charge that the proposed terms implied the virtual absorption 
of the Southern Church by the Northern, and on the possibility, 
under the plan, that Negro bishops might be given jurisdiction 
over unwilling white Southern churches. 

Very shortly after the defeat of the plan of federation, the Bishops 
of the Southern Methodist Church revived the issue in the follow- 
ing statement to the General Conference of 1926: “We cannot forget 
that three recent General Conferences have declared their belief 
in the feasibility and desirability of some plan of unification for 
American Methodism. . . . Let us not cease to cherish the glad ex- 
pectation of a closer unity of the people of God in general and of 
our own Methodist families in particular.” By 1931 joint commis- 
sions were again in session for a new attempt at unity, now with the 
formal participation with the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
1935 plan is thus the result of the joint labours of the representa- 
tives of the three bodies. 

The new plan is now being considered by the subordinate state 
and regional units of each. It proposes, not a federation of Methodist 
Churches, but full corporate union. The proposed name of the 
united body, The Methodist Church, drops the term “Episcopal,” 
which carries objectionable suggestions to the Methodist Protestants. 
Of extraordinary interest is the fact that the entire matter of doc- 
trine is disposed of in three lines. It is simply assumed that Metho- 
dists already have a common faith. This contrasts strikingly with 
typical Presbyterian and Lutheran negotiations which have felt it 
necessary to re-examine creedal differences to the last letter. 

Methodist union in the United States, accordingly, depends solely 
upon changes in the structure of government. In the proposed plan 
of union the basic novelty is the division of the church of con- 
tinental United States into six Jurisdictional Conferences, five of 
which are geographical and the sixth composed of Negro churches. 

The territorial boundaries of the Jurisdictional Conferences are 
to be as follows: 

Northeastern. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
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Maryland, West Virginia, Delaware, District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico. : 

Southeastern. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, Cuba. 

Central. The Negro Annual Conferences, the Negro Mission Con- 
ferences and Missions in the United States of America. | 

North Central. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

South Central. Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico. 

Western. Washington, Idaho, Oregon, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands. 

The annual conferences—about one hundred in number—in which ~ 
lay and clerical representation is now equal are declared to be the 
basic organizations of Methodism. ‘They elect delegates to the Gen- 
eral and Jurisdictional Conferences, and must ratify constitutional 
amendments by a two-thirds majority. While they thus transmit 
representative authority to the superior Conferences, they are in 
turn subject to their regulations. ‘The General Conference fixes the 
general framework, the Jurisdictional Conference makes the work- 
ing administrative decisions. The Jurisdictional Conferences are 
subordinate to the Central Conference in ‘“‘connectional matters,” 
that is to say, those which concern the entire Church. ‘This central 
authority assures general uniformity for Methodism. 

The Jurisdictional Conferences are nevertheless essentially au- 
tonomous provinces of the Church, endowed with a large measure 
of administrative authority. ‘They are composed of an equal number 
of ministerial and lay delegates; they elect their own Bishops; they 
choose representatives to the general administrative Boards of the 
church, and may set up auxiliary Boards at their discretion; they 
determine the boundaries of their Annual Conferences; and have 
general administrative control of the work within their respective 
jurisdictions. | 

Generally similar powers are conferred upon Central Conference 
representing churches in foreign-mission fields. These changes have 
been hailed as making a decentralization of Methodism matching 
the larger integration provided for by the proposed union. 

The total body of Bishops elected by each Jurisdictional or Cen- 
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tral Conference is to function as a supervisory agency within their 
respective territories, but a Bishop may not function outside of his 
own territory except on invitation. In brief, the episcopacy is made 
primarily a territorial office, though related by consecration to the 
whole Church and continued as a symbol of its unity. 

Provision is made for setting up a Uniting Conference, which 
would meet within twelve months after the final approval and 
adoption of the plan of union and which would be composed of goo 
delegates, 400 from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 400 from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South and 100 from the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The Uniting Conference would “harmonize and 
combine the rules and regulations as found in the disciplines of the 
three Churches,” and consummate the plan of union. 

‘The approximate present membership in the three denomina- 
tions involved in the proposed union is as follows: Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 4,260,000; Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
2,680,000; Methodist Protestant Church, 192,000. 

The new Church would have a Sunday-school enrolment of about 
6,000,000 and would claim a total constituency of more than 30,- 
000,000. It would embrace one-half of the communicant Methodists 
of the world, and make The Methodist Church by far the largest 
body of American Protestants.” 

In addition to this major case certain minor negotiations conse- 
quent upon the progress of union between parent bodies require 
incidental consideration. 


ENGLISH METHODISTS—CHINA 


Thus, following Methodist union in England (see page 89), the 
Churches of two English societies in China held joint meeting at 
Ningpo in 1935 at which a movement to make a corresponding 
union corporately effective was initiated. 

This case carries further the process of ecclesiastical adjustment 
between Churches of the same denominational families under way 
throughout the century on the foreign field (see page xix) 3 


*Source: Plan of Union, Joint Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Methodist Episcopal Church and Methodist Protestant 
Church, 1935. 

* Source; Secretary C. L. Boynton, The China Christian Year Book, 
China Christian Council, Shanghai, 1935, pp. 212 ff. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND METHODIST EPISCOPAL, SOUTH—CHINA 


Similarly, in anticipation of the corporate union of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
(see page 32) in the United States, representatives of the Churches 
founded by these two bodies in China have been in conference 
preparatory to the combination of their work and agencies in China. 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN RELATED DENOMINATIONS: ENLARGED 
FEDERAL UNION 


Negotiations for still another type of union, best described as 
enlarged federal union, have recently been taking place within an 
important section of Lutheranism in the United States, 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


Coincidently with the establishment of the American Lutheran 
Church by the merger in 1930 of three important Middle Western 
branches of that communion in the United States, a federation was 
formed called the American Lutheran Conference, consisting of 
Churches in sympathy with the same general position. Besides the 
American Lutheran Church, its membership included the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Augustana Synod of North America, the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America, the Lutheran Free Church, and the 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. All of 
these bodies already had membership in the older National Lutheran 
Council founded in 1918, and the functions of the two bodies 
appear in some measure to overlap. 

The Conference maintains committees for joint action by its 
member bodies in a wide range of fields, such as home and foreign 
missions, education, service to students, young people’s work, and 
social relations. It is thus, in effect, a federal union of the con- 
stituent bodies in a limited field but one covering important in- 
terests. As these functions become properly implemented, the result 
will be a union of a highly significant sort. 

In keeping with the larger integrating tendencies of Lutheranism 
in the United States (see page 22), the Conference has recently 
been attempting to initiate a still larger federal organization in- 
cluding Lutheran bodies beyond its present membership. Lutherans 
differ as to the limits of co-operative activity allowable in advance 
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of formal doctrinal agreement. The Conference’s Commission on 
Lutheran Co-operation, appointed in 1935, is instructed to ascertain 
from other Lutheran bodies “on what matters and to what extent 
they would be willing to co-operate with us before complete fellow- 
ship is established.” 

Assuming that the basis of full fellowship has to be a satisfactory 
doctrinal agreement, the Conference urges that this requirement 
need not prevent prior “joint endeavour” and seeks to discover 
points at which it is practicable. 

While the action of the Conference tends to enlarge the working 
unity of Lutheranism, it also serves to emphasize points of difficulty 
not ordinarily present in the case of such closely rélated Churches in 
other communions. No definite advance appears as yet to have been 
reached with respect to Lutheran bodies not already members of 
the Conference.* 


NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN UNRELATED DENOMINATIONS: 
CORPORATE UNION 


Seven cases of negotiations for corporate union between unrelated 
denominations on five continents suggest a trend widespread 
throughout the world. The chief lines of discussion and the actually 
proposed bases of union differ widely with circumstances and accord- 
ing to the particular churches engaged in the negotiations. Their 
similarities and variations both appear in the examples now to be 
presented. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH AND CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
—UNITED STATES 


The Executive Committees of the Commissions on Church Union 
of the Evangelical Church and the Church of the United Brethren 
reported that in 1935 a co-operative study of possible union between 
these two denominations was under way. The further study of vari- 
ous phases of the problem was committed to five sub-committees, 
and the Commissions adjourned with the expectation of holding 
another formal meeting in the fall of 1936. 


“Sources: Minutes of the First Convention, American Lutheran Church, 
1930: Minutes of the Seventy-sixth Convention, Augustana Synod, June, 
1935; H. C. Weber (ed.) Year Book of American Churches, New York 
Round Table Press, 1933, pp. 156 ff. 
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In these preliminary phases of negotiation, little difficulty has 
been raised with respect to the Statement of Faith or form of gov- 
ernment. The practical difficulties of adjusting very unequal pension 
funds and merging institutions are, however, proving considerable, 
especially in view of the debts with which some of the latter are 
burdened. 

‘Two opinions are current within the negotiating Churches: one, 
that all these matters should be settled in advance, the other that 
union should be first consummated and difficulties then worked out 
within the united Church as was done in the case of the mergers 
of the Congregational-Christian Churches and of the Evangelical 
Synod and Reformed Church of the United States (see pages 98 
and 114). It is to be expected that the General Conferences of the 
two bodies will have a final report of the commissions before them 
in the spring of 1937.5 


CONGREGATIONAL, METHODIST AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
—SOUTH AFRICA 


Formal negotiations for a co-operate union of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of South Africa are also ac- 
tually under way. A Preliminary Basis of Union prepared by a Joint 
Committee has been tentatively approved by the “highest courts” 
of the three bodies and referred to their respective subordinate units 
for discussion and comment. 

This proposal for union, first broached thirty years ago, is strongly 
motivated by the manifestly unhappy effects of a sectarian division 
in a land in which the European population is a scattered minority 
and the problem of the evangelization of the native and Afrikander 
populations very great. 

The proposed plan of union follows in general the lines taken 
by the United Church of Canada. There is a brief statement declara- 
tory of the faith of the uniting Churches. It is warmly religious and 
evangelical in tone, but is expressed in partially modernized phrase- 
ology. It makes no reference to distinctive Calvinistic. or Arminian 
positions and does not pretend to theological precision. 

The Articles which bear most directly upon current discussions of 
Church unity are as follows: 


° Source: Communication from Bishop A. R. Clippinger, Church of the 
United Brethren. 
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The Church. “There is one holy, catholic Church which in- 
cludes all the redeemed in heaven, and all His true disciples 
upon earth. There is a visible Church gathered for praise and 
prayer, for the hearing of the Word and the observance of the 
Sacraments, to the mutual comfort and growth in grace of its 
members, and for the service of the Kingdom of God. 

“The primary condition of membership in the visible Church 
is the acceptance and confession of Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord.” 

The Holy Sacraments. ““The Lord Jesus Christ, the supreme 
Head of the Church, has committed to her the gifts of the Word 
and the Sacraments. 

“The Sacraments appointed in the New Testament are Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. These are given as tokens and 
pledges of God’s saving love, as means through which He im- 
parts His grace, and as ordinances whereby the Church con- 
fesses its Lord.” 

The Ministry. “Our Lord has appointed in His Church a 
Ministry of the Word and of the Sacraments, and calls men to 
this Ministry. ‘The Church, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, recognizes and chooses those whom He calls, and ordains 
them.” 


The scheme of church government combines elements from Con- 
gregational, Methodist and Presbyterian polities, without an Epis- 
copate. There are four “courts,” the local pastoral charge, the Pres- 
bytery, the Conference and the General Council. 

Basic Congregational features appear in provisions that, for 
charges, congregations or circuits which have existed prior to union, 
no change in the system of management of local affairs is contem- 
plated; and that in the cases of those which may be formed subse- 
quently, “the liberty of the pastoral charge shall be recognized to the 
fullest extent compatible with the ordered life and development of 
the church as a whole.” For example, the admission of members 
may be by the action of the Session or of the congregational meeting 
as the local church may determine. 

Methodist features are continued in provisions making the Con- 
ference the ordaining body for the ministry, and for the appointment 
of ministers to churches by the Conference through a Settlement 
Committee which subsequently annually reviews the satisfactoriness 
of relations between members and charges. 
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The hierarchy of “courts” functions on essential Presbyterian 
lines. All ordained members of a given Presbytery, together with an 
equal number of lay representatives, constitute its membership. But 
some of the usual powers of the Presbytery are transferred to the 
next highest “Court,” the Conference. 

This shift is apparently due in part to the proposed segregation 
of different races in separate Presbyteries. A statement sent out with 
the preliminary basis of Union explains that 


“the social cleavage between the European, Coloured and Na- 
tive sections of the population, as well as the different levels 
of spiritual and mental life, have for long necessitated these 
sections meeting in separate congregations. It is now proposed 
to continue this segregation to the Presbyteries. ‘The reasons 
for this can best be expressed in the resolution of the Joint- 
Committee.— 

“*The Committee affirms the principle of a United Assembly 
in which the European, Coloured and Native communities shall 
be represented. In addition to conserving the principle of com- 
mon unity in Christ, the Committee would emphasize the de- 
sirability of self-development in the different communities, and 
of making provision for this in the organization of the United 
Church by means of parallel Presbyteries.’ ” 


The Basis of Union further provides that “there should be a just 
and fair number of Coloured and Native representatives in the Con- 
ferences and in the General Council,” and adds: 


“Every effort should be made to preserve the unity of the 
Church consisting of members of different races. To preserve 
its discipline and direct its activities all the energy, wisdom, 
initiative and good will of the European section will be in con- 
stant demand. We need each other in a racial sense, if the 
Church is to fulfil its God-given Mission in Africa.” 


The Introduction to the Basis of Union declares “that no final 
decisions as to terms can be attempted until all congregations of the 
three Churches have had opportunity to express their approval.” 
With reference to this stipulation the Joint Committee interprets 
the present status of the negotiations as follows: 


“The Supreme Courts of each of the Churches have almost 
unanimously affirmed the Divine urge to an early and complete 
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union, and a draft Basis of Union has been circulated among 
all subordinate Courts. Reports from their subordinate Courts 
will be received and considered by their respective Supreme 
Courts in September and October of 1936. It is not yet known 
what these reports will be, but the indications are on the whole 
favourable. No date has been set for the consummation of 
union, but should the reports be as favourable as faith in the 
guidance of the Spirit of God demands the Union should not 
be long postponed.” 


In anticipation of union the Joint Committee is recommending 
measures for securing the active co-operation of “struggling con- 
sregations of the smaller towns, beginning with the European con- 
gregations.” 

The South African union, if consummated, will unite about 20,000 
Congregationalists, more than 100,000 Methodists and some 18,000 
Presbyterians into a single body.® 


ANGLICAN, METHODIST AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
—NIGERIA, AFRICA 


Representatives of the Churches related to the chief missions at 
work in Nigeria, namely, the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian, 
have formulated a Scheme of Union published in 1934. Its main 
outline and some of its details follow the South India Scheme of 
Union, many of the terms of which were adopted verbatim. 

The Nigerian Scheme apparently contemplates ultimate corporate 
union of the negotiating Churches, but its immediate problems re- 
late to their mutual recognition and the question of the equality of 
their ministries. 

‘The movement is reported as progressing slowly. 


METHODIST CHURCH AND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
—AUSTRALIA 


Negotiations with a view to organic union are in progress be- 
tween the Methodist Church and the Congregational Churches of 


* Sources: Pamphlet, Preliminary Basis of Union, The Joint Committee, 
Bloemfontein, 1935; Communication from George P. Ferguson, Secretary; 
“Church Union in South Africa,’ The South African Outlook, December 
#71935) P: 255. 

"Source: International Review of Missions, London, January, 1936. 
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Australia. A joint committee is at work and reports considerable 
progress in the preparation of a basis of union. 

Previous to 1920 the Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in Australia were negotiating for union on lines closely 
paralleling those followed by the same bodies in forming the United 
Church of Canada. By very large majorities the Congregational and 
Methodist constituencies had voted for union; but only sixty per 
cent of the Presbyterian vote was favourable. 

At this juncture the three bodies became party to broader nego- 
tiations initiated by Anglican representatives on the basis of the 
1920 Lambeth Conference “Appeal to All Christian People.” These 
were terminated when the Presbyterian General Assembly resolved 
that “Conferences can only be as between Churches meeting on 
equal terms,” and proceeded to interpret the Anglican suggestions 
as to reordination as a contradiction of this principle. In this posi- 
tion the other non-Episcopal bodies concurred.8 

The present negotiations, revived by action of the Congregational 
Biennial Assembly meeting in 1933, are thus a continuation of a 
movement for union between Churches most of whose members were 
ready for union with the other as long as a decade and a half ago. 

Following unofficial conference in 1935, a Joint Committee of the 
two Churches was created and authorized to prepare proposals for 
union. The negotiations were thus raised to official standing. In 
July, 1935, the Committee issued a general report of progress and 
made public a set of resolutions which indicated the broad lines 
of the plan then in preparation. Their major features followed 
closely those of the Basis of Union discussed in 1918 and following 
years. 

Introductory recommendations concerning the terms of union re- 
iterated a decision reached in 1932 at an unofficial conference of 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregationalists, namely, that “a 
simple statement of Faith rather than the elaborate one of 1921 
would lead to greater unanimity, and the polity already prepared 
would need little amendment.” 

Further fundamented resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the Joint Committee, as follows: 


® See Gaius J. Slosser, Christian Unity, New York, Dutton, 1929, pp. 342-351. 
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(1) This Committee is convinced that union between the 
Methodist and Congregational Churches, with a view to wider 
union will be for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 


(3) That as in the teaching of the two Communions there 
is essential agreement, we believe that the Faith common to 
both should form the basis for consideration, leaving the 
formal statement of that Faith to be expressed later. 


Accordingly, in the draft plan of the constitution the functions 
of the circuit council, the Synod, State Conference and General 
Conference are the same as were agreed to by the members of the 
three denominations when they voted on union in 1920. 

In an attempt to combine Congregational and Methodist polity, 
the right of the local church to call its own pastor and the right of 
the Conference to appoint one are harmonized as follows: 


“Local churches have the right of call and the call is with- 
out a time-limit, but at the end of five years, and then every 
two years, the pastoral relations will be reviewed. If a church 
fails to call, then the circuit council may exercise its right of 
call, and if neither members nor circuit council call a minister, 
the Settlement Committee may appoint one. While the right 
of appointment rests with the Settlement Committee, it must 
comply, as far as possible, with the expressed wishes of minis- 
ters and pastorate and circuit council.” 


Alternative use of the two polities is allowed for in the provision 
that a local church council representing all the interests of the church 
of which the deacons, elders or leaders shall be the Executive, shall 
ordinarily be entrusted with all the duties that are generally dis- 
charged by a Congregational church meeting, but that, where so 
desired, all the functions of the local church council shall be dis- 
charged by members of the church in meeting assembled. 

The Joint Statement further sets forth the ultimate objective of 
union with the Presbyterian and other Churches. It stresses the fact 
that the proposed union of Methodist and Congregational Churches 
is not an end in itself, but is directly and definitely associated with 
the wider movement for Church Union and Reunion. 

In anticipation of the adoption of the proposals careful con- 
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sideration is being given by officers of the London Missionary So- 
ciety and the Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia to the 
necessary adjustments in the matter of overseas missicns. 
Following the publication of the Joint Statement it is expected 
that several months will be devoted to educational work in behalf 
of its adoption. When the subordinate divisions of the two Churches 
are satisfied concerning all matters of detail in polity, property mat- 
ters, trust funds, etc., a vote will be taken of the members of the 
churches, in time for the whole facts to be considered by the Con- 
gregational Biennial Assembly in September, 1937, and by the 
Methodist General Conference, which meets the following May.® 


CONGREGATIONAL AND METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 
—BULGARIA 


The full corporate union of the Bulgarian Churches, resulting 
from missions from the United States of the Congregational and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, was agreed to by the joint commit- 
tee of negotiations in February, 1936. The proposed name of the 
united body is the Evangelical Church of Bulgaria. Formal action 
merging the two groups is expected to be taken in the near future. 

The union of these bodies was originally suggested prior to the 
World War. Acute rivalry had long been prevented by a territorial 
division of the field. Discussion of union was revived in 1928. Each 
body voted favourably in principle in 1930. Within the past two 
years, Committees of each body have been preparing a Basis of 
Union, largely modelled on the lines of the United Church of 
Canada. This union thus apparently approaches its full consum- 
mation.1° 


* Sources: Communications from President Edward S. Kiek, Parkin Con- 
gregational College, Kent Town, South Australia, July 15, 1936, from 
President General A. J. Barclay, Methodist Church of Australasia, and 
from the Reverend M. L. Patison, Convenor of the Congregational Church 
Union Committee; Proposed Basis of Union for the Methodist, Presby- 
terian and Congregational Churches of Australia, 1918; Statement of the 
Joint Committee, Methodist and Congregational Churches, 1935. 

* Sources: International Review of Missions, London, January, 1935, p. 
60; Communications from the Reverend D. N. Furnajieff, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Union between Congregational and Methodist Churches in 
Bulgaria. 
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THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH—GUATEMALA 


In January, 1936, a constitution for a union Church under the 
name, The Evangelical Church in Guatemala, was approved by 
delegates to a constituent assembly representing the two presby- 
teries of the Presbyterian Church and the five districts of the Central 
American Mission. ‘The permanent organization of the new Church 
was expected at a first meeting of the national Synod to be held 
during 1936. The Evangelical community involved in this merger 
represents about fifty thousand adherents. 

The population of Guatemala is largely Indian in origin. Mis- 
sions have been conducted by Protestant bodies of the United States 
from 1882. During its earliest years, considerable denominational 
rivalry and friction attended their work. In 1912, however, a con- 
ference of all the evangelical missions divided the territory and 
adopted policies of active co-operation governing relations between 
the various missions. The territorial division of responsibility has 
been maintained throughout subsequent years. 

The logical basis of the union of the Presbyterian and Central 
American Mission forces in Guatemala is to be found in the com- 
plementary character of their work. The Central American Mission, 
originally devoted almost exclusively to evangelization, had to de- 
pend on Presbyterian institutions for the training of adherents. ‘The 
Presbyterian press and hospital had been of service to both bodies. 
On the other hand, the Central American Mission had been first in 
the development of training institutions for ministers and the Pres- 
byterians had drawn on these institutions. 

After years of such informal co-operation, the 


“lack of co-ordination, the menace of proselyting bodies, the 
need of economizing institutions, the desirability of offering a 
more solid front to the enemy and consolidating our influence 
in civic life and lastly the need of more formal unity in view of 
the recrudescence of papal influence, all has suggested to think- 
ing missionaries of the two missions that we might have a closer 
and more formal organic union. Besides it was needed to train 
our native brethren in self-government as we cannot expect to 
carry them in arms for ever.” 


To the above statement, a veteran missionary adds: “From the 
first, the separation and jealousies were more marked among the 
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missionaries than among the native brethren. The latter could see 
no reason for it, and with them the division has never been pro- 
found.” 

Coming thus at the end of a prolonged process of evolution, the 
current proposal for union has had little opposition. The conference 
of representatives held in 1936 prepared a tentative confessional 
statement and a form of government essentially Presbyterian in 
character. 


“The aim was to interfere as little as possible with the gov- 
ernment and operations of the contracting bodies as already 
constituted, and also to leave the government as liberal as pos- 
sible so as to facilitate the entrance of any other body who 
might later desire to enter. It has the character of a free federa- 
tion rather than a tight controlling dominion.” 


With respect to the doctrinal statement also the aim was 


“to adopt a statement broad enough, not only to avoid friction 
between the contracting bodies, but to leave the door wide 
enough open to admit any of the other Evangelical missions 
who might wish to affiliate later, and yet that would be a true 
Evangelical statement embodying all the main essentials of 
Christian faith. This of course emphasized the essentials and 
omitted controverted points.” 


‘Thus, both in its motivation and in the simple and liberal terms 
in which it seeks to realize itself, union in Guatemala is fairly 
typical of large numbers of unions previously accomplished on the 
foreign-mission field.14 


UNITED CHURCH OF NORTH INDIA, METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND 
OTHERS—INDIA 


Since 1931 negotiations for corporate union, authorized according 
to the respective official procedures of the Churches concerned, have 
been going on between bodies of such varied antecedents as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Southern Asia, churches associated 
with the English Baptist Missionary Society and the United Church 
of North India, the latter itself the fruit of a previous union. 

% Sources: Communications from Dr. E. M. Haymaker and the Reverend 
and Mrs. Dudley Peck, Missionaries of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


Missions in Guatemala; Estatutos, El Sinodo de la Iglesia Evangélica en 
Guatemala. 
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To these were added, in 1936, churches of the London Missionary 
Society in Bengal and of the Evangelical Synod of North America 
in the Central Provinces. The negotiations thus have come to con- 
cern what had been five Presbyterian groups initiated by missions 
of five different nations—two Congregational groups, one Methodist 
(U. S.), and one Baptist (English) and the Evangelical Synod of 
North America. 

The union of the Presbyterian and Congregational groups in 


i the United Church of North India was consummated in 1924. It 


included about one hundred churches with 75,000 members and 
was essentially Presbyterian in government. Since that date, a series 
of exploratory conversations have gone forward in which this Church 
has participated in round-table conferences with respect to general 
union on the lines of the South India Scheme with bodies differing 
as widely as Anglicans and Friends (see page 20) . 

Parallel with participation in the wider movement for union, the 
United Church has been in explicit negotiations from 1931 with 
the Methodist and Baptist bodies previously named. A joint coun- 
cil of the negotiating groups has operated through four standing 
committees: on polity and organization, doctrine and sacraments, 
the ministry and relations with home boards. 

In 1931 the Committee on Polity and Organization reported that 
it found no insuperable difficulty in combining local congregational 
liberty with representative government in courts of four grades under 
a general superintendency of officers who might be called bishops. 
The negotiating Churches were one in acceptance of the historic 
creeds and particularly in adherence to the notable declaration on 
the Christian Message adopted by the Jerusalem Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council of 1928. The Committee declared 
that the negotiating Churches held to a single order of the ministry, 
the bishop being regarded as simply an elder set apart for special 
responsibilities. 

By 1935 the plan of organization had been more completely de- 


_ veloped. A simple creed of ten articles was proposed. A plan for a 


Synodical Council for the ordination and reception of ministers 
had been drafted. Supporting mission boards had been asked to set 
up a consultative commission with which representatives of the 
uniting churches might deal with respect to financial support and 
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the services of missionaries, which they would still continue to re- 
quire from Churches in the Western nations. 

In connexion with some of these more explicit details, certain 
difficulties arose on the part of the minor units of the negotiating 
Churches. While not objecting to the general superintendency, con- 
siderable unwillingness to designate the general superintendent as 
a Bishop was expressed in United Church circles. A further diversion 
was caused by the influential missionary Dr. Stanley Jones. Ad- 
dressing the General Assembly of the United Church of North India 
in 1935, he advocated his well-known plan for a loose federation 
for all India, in which all denominations would unite in the ‘““Church 
of Christ,” each maintaining its present denominational name as a 
subordinate name and its ecclesiastical independence. This proposal 
was at once criticized as superficial and reactionary and one “which 
does not take the Anglican position seriously” (see page 54) . 

The delay in consummating the South India Scheme of Union 
has also tended to slow down union in the North (see page 56). On 
the other hand, a new urgency is found in the mass movements 
towards Christianity which, it is felt, cannot possibly be handled 
by divided Protestant forces. ‘The more sanguine friends of union 
hope for its consummation in 1937, but a longer delay in order to 
adjust difficulties is more probable. 

Negotiations for an enlarged United Church of North India have 
involved important steps bearing upon the adjustment of similar 
united churches in mission lands to the “‘sending’’ churches in the 
Western nations. In 1936 the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference (U. S.) authorized the Methodist body involved in this 
union to proceed, and proposed to continue aid at its present level 
if the union is consummated. The already existing United Church 
of Northern India is in similar special fellowship with the Church 
of Scotland. Accordingly, the proposed union, if consummated, 
would involve a network of ecclesiastical relationships between the 
United States and Great Britain by way of India. 

The proposed union would bring together a Christian community 
in India of more than one million souls, divided approximately as 
follows: 


MEthOd Ist) CU S30 ie laie vee thi ay vie siete gs Soe lele 500,000 
PADtISt//) (RAOSLISI iy ak ae Minh ois ban le anne 260,000 
United Church of North India.......... 260,000 
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RE WASCLIC ALY VTIOKL Cai6 805 aire eld aleieidia wi able 10,000 
Congregational (English) .............. 2,000! 


ANGLICAN, METHODIST, AND SOUTH INDIA UNITED CHURCHES—INDIA 


Older than the North India negotiations, involving a wider va- 
_riety of ecclesiastical elements and proposing bolder and more novel 
_ terms of union are those represented in the well-known South India 
' Scheme of Union. The joint committee to negotiate this union 
originated in an action of the Anglican and South India United 
Churches in 1919. Representatives of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church were added in 1923. 

After six years of preliminary discussion, a crucial proposal de- 
signed to harmonize views and attitudes with respect to the ministry 
was made by the Anglicans in 1926 and embodied in a resolution 
of the joint committee in the following terms: “That in order to 
_ secure the full mutual recognition of the ministers of uniting 
_ Churches, the existing ministers of the three Churches be accepted 
as ministers of the Word and Sacraments.” 

“Ministers ordained in the Churches which have planned the mis- 
sions now connected with the uniting Churches may be received as 
ministers of the uniting church,” subject to their assent to its faith 
, and constitution. However, after a period, ultimately fixed at thirty 
_ years, no one was to be received as a minister who had not received 
. Episcopal ordination. 

Following favourable consideration of these basic suggestions, a 
continuation committee was authorized to draw up a Scheme of 
Church Union elaborating the nature and character of the united 
church. This was published in 1929. Resolutions of general ap- 
proval were passed by the governing bodies of all three Churches 
during 1932 and 1933. The Scheme has since been subject to pro- 
longed discussion by the subordinate divisions of three churches. 
. Revisions were issued in 1931 and 1935, and it remains under active 
_ consideration, apparently with less prospect of immediate adoption 
_ than was anticipated by its advocates at the time of its first proposal. 

2 Sources: Interview, New York, June, 1936, with Bishop J. W. Pickett, 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Southern Asia; United Church Review, 
United Church of North India, February, 1936, p. 33; Report to General 
Assembly of the Committee on Church Union; John Drake, Church Union 


in North India, leaflet of Executive Committee of Joint Council; Reports of 
First and Second Meetings, Joint Council, 1931 and 1935. 
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This entire report evidences the manifold circumstances under 
which the movement for union has gone forward during the decade 
and the variety of forms under which it has appeared. Among them 
all it is in the South India Scheme of Union that the movement has 
taken on broadest range, most original and daring form and most 
definite detail.. The Scheme undertakes to combine the widely di- 
vergent types of ecclesiastical theory and attitude. In general, what 
is proposed is an adjustment within one Church of four historic 
religious types: The Congregational, the Episcopal, the Methodist 
and the Presbyterian, under a scheme of union utilizing Anglican 
approaches as developed in recent Lambeth Conferences; and which, 
as is clearly understood, would ultimately eventuate in an au- 
tonomous Episcopal Church. 

This Church would incorporate strong Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational elements in its plan of government but would have achieved 
regularity from the standpoint of the Church’s continuity, as con- 
ceived by Anglicans, through the device of ultimately securing an 
episcopally ordained ministry throughout the entire Church. The 
attempt to unify the church by way of a unified ministry has 
nowhere else been so concretely and circumstantially developed; 
and the South India case is commonly looked upon as a test of the 
feasibility of all efforts to proceed along this line. These reasons 
justify especially extended treatment of the South India Scheme. 

The South India United Church is itself a combination of ex- 
ceedingly varied elements. Its Congregational, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian elements respectively are the results of piecemeal unions 
within these related denominational groups. The Presbyterians— 
British and American—united in 1901; the Congregationalists— 
British and American—united in 1905. The two groups subsequently 
united in 1908 to form the United Church. The Methodist element 
represents the union of three branches of English Methodism con- 
summated in 1932 (see page 89). Early in 1909, the Malabar Area 
of the Basel Mission had also become part of the United Church. 
Still another element was added to it in 1931 by the accession of the 
Australian Presbyterians. 

Ecclesiastically speaking, the present negotiations for union are 
between four dioceses of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(Anglican) ; the South India United Church, composed of eight 
territorial councils; and four districts of the Methodist Church. 
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' During the course of negotiations the Church of India, Burma 
_and Ceylon has experienced an important change of status, becom- 
. ing independent of the Church of England in 1930. 

Tentative conversations representing the same denominational 
groups throughout all India have been held, with reference to a 
possible extension of the essential features of the South India Scheme 
throughout the entire country. By general consent, however, they 
have not been carried beyond the stage of conversations, in order 
that the Scheme might have first opportunity to be worked out in 
the area of its particular origins (see page 20). 

The United Church of South India will be fully autonomous. 

_ Even though its ministry ultimately becomes regularized through 
_ Episcopal ordination, it will not, as the Lambeth Report of 1930 
_ was careful to point out, constitute a branch of the Anglican com- 
_ munion but rather “a distinct province of the universal Church 
_ with a rule and character of its own.”18 

On the other hand, the United Church would remain in full 

- fellowship and communion with all its parent Churches. ‘The most 
recent revision of the Scheme lays even greater stress on the “funda- 
mental principle that the Church of South India shall maintain 
and extend full communion and fellowship with the Churches from 
which it had been formed and had severally had such fellowship.” 
' It would hope to be allowed participation by delegates in the high- 
_est assemblies of all these communions. 

In harmony with the strong trend of discussion throughout the 
whole period following the Chicago-Lambeth proposals, and with 
the balance of interest observed in all recent proposals in which 
Anglicanism has an essential place, the cardinal points of Chris- 

tianity other than the ministry are rather simply and briefly dealt 

with in the terms of union. In the South India Scheme, statements 

concerning the evangelical message, the Scriptures, the creeds and 

sacraments were easily agreed to; and little difficulty has been raised 
with respect to them during the subsequent discussion. 

. In harmony with the principle above indicated, latitude is cheer- 


_ fully accorded with respect to matters other than the ministry. With 


respect to worship, for example, the proposed constitution provides 


“utmost freedom for congregations to retain the forms of wor- 
ship to which they have become accustomed, whether a Prayer 
#8 See p. 124. 
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Book, a Directory of Worship or extemporary prayers, and no 
changes shall be introduced except by agreement of the pastor 
and the congregation. But the essential parts of services like 
Baptism, Holy Communion, Marriage, Ordination and Con- 
secration will necessarily remain as far as possible uniform 
throughout the Church.” 


In the matter of orders, however, the character and constitution 
of the united Church is most painstakingly set forth. Subsequent dis- 
cussion has consisted essentially of insistent reiterations by all parties 
of their particular points of view; and each has sought to strengthen 
its position by successive demands that they be made more and more 
explicit within the general framework of common agreement. 

As to polity the Scheme declares itself in the following terms: 


“The Church of South India recognizes that episcopal, pres- 
byterial, and congregational elements must all have their place 
in its order of life, and that the episcopate, the presbyterate, 
and the congregation of the faithful should all in their several 
spheres have responsibility and exercise authority in the life 
and work of the Church, in its governance and administration, 
in its evangelistic and pastoral work, in its discipline, and in its 
worship.” 


However, as above noted, the proposed united Church is frankly | 
to be episcopal in essential polity. Its organization is based upon the 
acceptance of the historic episcopate, but without insistence upon 
the acceptance of any particular theory of the episcopate. 

The episcopate is adopted in a constitutional form. Functions ~ 
of bishops are named and carefully defined in a written instrument. 
On the other hand, the bishop is left in central position as guardian 
of the faith. He may suspend the action of his diocesan council in 
matters directly pertaining to the faith, worship and ministry of 
the church, pending final decision of the general Synod of the 
whole church. While thus the final authority in the church is 
definitely lodged in a representative synod, the body of bishops, 
sitting separately, may, by a two-thirds majority vote, determine the 
form in which any proposition with respect to doctrine, worship or 
ministry shall come before the Synod; and a two-thirds majority in 
the synod is then necessary to over-ride their position. 

A subsequent proposal that all votes on such matters shall be by 
“houses,” that is, by bishops, presbyters, and laity sitting separately, 
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implies a further device to strengthen the control of bishops in 
crucial issues. ‘The particular means for accomplishing this, how- 
ever, still remain in debate. 

These provisions are concrete expression of an essentially Catholic 
type of thinking expressed in Chapter II, Article 9, of the Consti- 
tution, which reads as follows: 


“The Church of South India accepts the principle that as 
the Church of a whole region, being in fellowship with other 
regional Churches, is ideally the embodiment of the Church 
Universal in that region, and as similarly the Church of a dio- 
cese as a living part of a regional Church is the Church Uni- 
veral expressing its one life in that diocese, so also in the purpose 
of God every local group of the faithful organized for Christian 
life and worship as a congregation or pastorate within the 
fellowship of the diocese, respresents in that place the same 
one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church.” 


This formula locates primary authority in the Church as a whole 
_as presumably a more adequate expression of the Church universal 
_ than the parts are; and makes authority flow down to the parts 
_ rather than from the parts to the whole. The parts are not conceived, 
in Congregational fashion, as the more particular abode of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, by virtue of which it is possible for the whole to 
exist. 

The united Church expects to recognize all existing ministers 
of the uniting bodies as ministers of the Word and Sacraments 
throughout the Church. At the same time, as already noted, it 
frankly records “the intention and expectation that every minister 
exercising a permanent ministry in the united Church will be an 
episcopally ordained minister.” For thirty years, additional minis- 
ters of any of the Churches joining to establish a united Church 
may be accepted without reordination as ministers of the united 
Church upon assent to the constitution on the basis of union. After 
thirty years the united Church will reconsider the problem and de- 
cide whether a further extension of such exceptions to episcopal 
ordination are to be continued. This provision is particularly neces- 
sary in the case of missionaries sent to India by Western communions, 
on whose services the united Church must still largely depend for 
leadership. 

Recognizing that union is essentially a process of growing to- 
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gether into one life and that during the period of transition difh- 
culties will arise, the united Church 


“will be careful not to allow any over-riding of conscience by 
church authorities or by majorities, nor will it in its adminis- 
trative acts knowingly transgress the long-established traditions 
of any of the uniting Churches.” 


The Scheme explicitly sets forth, however, the purpose and ex- 
pectation that in the end “all members of the united Church are 
willing and wishful to receive communion equally in any of its 
churches.” 

The course of events paralleling the discussion of the Scheme 
of Union has consisted essentially of a lining up of various forces 
for and against the Scheme and the registering of approval or dis- 
sent by the subordinate bodies of the uniting Churches. As already 
noted, a cautious approval of the Scheme was given by the Lambeth 
Conference of the Anglican Bishops in 1930. It has been consistently 
opposed by Anglo-Catholic elements in the Anglican Church. Fol- 
lowing favourable acceptance by the governing bodies of the three 
major Churches whose union is proposed, official campaigns in 
behalf of union have gone forward. An element opposed to union 
has, however, become articulate, particularly among the former 
Congregational churches of the South India United Church. In 
view of prolonged delays, still-another group, generally favourable 
to union, have begun to deprecate the continued “tinkering with 
machinery.” A disposition has consequently arisen in influential 
quarters to substitute a loose type of federation for the organic 
union sought under the South India Scheme. This has been the 
position of an influential Methodist missionary, Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones. According to Dr. Jones,1* the several denominations might 
extend mutual recognition to one another as ‘“‘branches” of a single 
Church of Christ without organic changes, the National Christian 
Council acting as the executive of the total Christian movement. 
Union could thus be achieved now without further “haggling.” 

Recently, too, the Scheme has been opposed from an anti-institu- 
tional angle which is now noticeable within all the Oriental Chris- 
tian Churches. From this standpoint, the Church, as presented in 
the Scheme, is too thoroughly organized, has too much machinery, 


%4See “Some Thoughts on Christian Unity,” South India United Church 
Herald, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, July, 1935. 
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is too much bound by a Constitution, and by the careful definition 
of the duties of its officers. As a substitute, “the formation” is urged 
“of an absolutely free and informal group of Christians who might 
or might not have a ministry, who might or might not have regular 
worship, or who might or might not have institutions of any kind.” 
Obviously, such radical anti-institutionalism is directed, not against 
the Scheme in particular, but against the entire institutional struc- 
ture of the Church as evolved in Western Christendom. 

The latest modifications of the Scheme are in the direction of 
making it more acceptable to the non-episcopal elements at certain 
points. Thus, in 1935 the joint committee, in view of the entire 
range of comments made by the three Churches on the previous 
drafts of the Scheme, introduced the provision that 


“in the service of consecration of a Bishop in the Church of 
South India the person to be consecrated shall be solemnly pre- 
sented to the Bishops who are taking part in the consecration 
by two presbyters of the diocese to which he is appointed, and 
these two presbyters shall join with the Bishops in the laying-on 
of hands. However, if a diocese has so determined, hands shall 
be laid on by Bishops only.” 


In further response to the demand for a stronger declaration of 
the equality of ministers in the united Church, the following decla- 
ration has been introduced into the Basis of Union: 


“In the present divided state of Christendom, all ministries 
are in this respect imperfect, and can recover fulness only by 
the union of all the separate parts of the one Body. The uniting 
Churches recognize, however, that Christ has bestowed His grace 
with undistinguishing regard on all their ministries and has 
used them all greatly to His glory. All are therefore real minis- 
tries of the Word and the Sacraments in Christ’s Church, nor 
can any Church say that the sacraments and other ministrations 
' of ministries which He has blessed are invalid.” 


At the instance of Methodist delegates, greater stress has been 
laid upon the spiritual aspects of church membership beyond the 
formal condition of Baptism. The question of voting by “houses” 
on fundamental matters of doctrine and order, so that a majority 
vote of Bishops, presbyters, and laity, respectively, should be required 
in order to institute changes, has been referred to the negotiating 
churches for further discussion. 
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The most recent phase of the situation has been brought to a 
head by the adverse action of three of the eight councils of the 
South India United Church which had been one of the original 
negotiators and which had acted favourably upon the Scheme in its 
national governing body. Opponents of the Scheme point out that 
these are the larger councils and include two-thirds of the total | 
membership. Some, therefore, regard the Scheme as essentially de- 
feated. Others, admitting that this constitutes a great temporary 
barrier, continue to believe that a more fundamental cultivation of 
the Churches in the matter of union will ultimately secure favour- 
able results. The long-time secretary of the joint committee writes, 
“At all times it can be said, I think, that the members of the com- 
mittee were considerably in advance of their Churches and that 
therefore they frequently had to go back in order that the Churches 
might catch up with them.” 

In view of the situation, the general assembly of the South India 
United Church in 1935 voted to reconstitute.the committee on an 
elective basis, allotting membership to the districts in proportion 
to their size. It also adopted the following resolutions: 


“The General Assembly, having heard the report of the Com- 
mittee on Church Union, and the discussion which has taken 
place in the Assembly, and having before it the resolutions of 
the Church Councils, finds that considerable sections of the 
Church have grave difficulties still with a number of points in 
the scheme of Union. 

“The Assembly accordingly puts it on record that it seems 
necessary to allow some years more for the discussion of these 
points within the Councils and churches of the S.I.U.C., with 
a view to arriving at such a degree of unanimity as will make © 
union practicable. 

“In the meantime, the Assembly instructs the Committee, 
while continuing the negotiations with the representatives of 
the other two churches concerned, to endeavour to lead the 
Churches into contacts of fellowship and service, in order that 
by such means the members of the different Churches may even 
now grow into an increasing measure of unity and mutual 
understanding.” 


Here the matter stands, and further appraisal of the situation is 
difficult. Whatever the outcome, the South India Scheme has put 
into concrete form general lines of approach to unity which have 
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most nearly succeeded in harmonizing the views of Churches whose 
divisions seem most stubbornly entrenched in principle. It is by far 
the most influential development of the decade in this direction. Its 
general philosophy, for example, underlies the Sketch of a United 
Church as discussed by Anglicans and Free Churchmen in England. 

The total body of adherents to Christianity represented by the 
proposed South India Union number approximately 853,400. They 
are distributed as follows: 


Other Unbap- 
Communi- Baptized tized 
Churches cants Adherenis | Adherenis Total 
RRMORSC MTS Ul) su ea e's! ¢ 131,800 274,,900 42,700 449 , 4.00 
1 eter e 6 aa 25,500 102,400 17,200 145,100 
Bere eee ie) ad's ad iy 53,700 170,300 39,900 263,900 
PURE se idle Walenak4\<3 211,000 547,600 99 ,800 858, 40018 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND INTERCOMMUNION 


The negotiations of national Churches with those of other coun- 
tries naturally must hinge on mutual recognition rather than on 
corporate union. This is true of an important group of cases in which 
the Church of England is concerned. These are next to be presented. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCH OF FINLAND 


In accordance with a resolution of the 1930 Lambeth Conference, 
representatives appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Turku (Abo) held two series of meetings, one in England in 1933; 
the other, in Finland in 1934. The discussions at these meetings, 
reported in July, 1934, marked a forward step in understanding 
between the two Churches looking in the direction of mutual recog- 
nition and intercommunion. They were, on the whole, favourably 
received, although formal action upon them has not yet been taken. 

The chief point of discussion related to the question of orders. 
The representative of the Church of England entertained doubts 
as to the unbroken succession of the Finnish Episcopacy and found 


* Sources: Joint Committee of the Uniting Churches, A Résumé of the 
Scheme of Union in South India, Madras, Christian Literature Society for 
India, 1935, p. 6; Proposed Scheme of Union Prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee, 1929 and 193% revisions; Church Union News and Views, organ 
of the Continuating Committee of the South India Joint Committee on 
Union. 
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grave difficulty in the tradition of the Finnish Church permitting 
a presbyter to ordain in emergencies, which is embodied in the law 
of the state as well as in ancient custom. 

The joint report of the representatives of the two Churches af- 
firmed that they are in agreement on most fundamental points of 
doctrine. Such relations between the two Churches as were recom- 
mended ‘“‘do not require from either Communion the acceptance of 
all doctrinal opinion or of all sacramental or liturgical practices 
characteristic of the other, but, simply that both Churches held the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith.” ‘The committee spe- 
cifically recommended: 


“Tf the Archbishop of ‘Turku (Ab6) shall invite the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to appoint a bishop to take part in the 
consecration of a bishop of the Church of Finland, he shall 
commission a bishop for such purpose; and, in the same way, 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury shall ask the Archbishop of 
Turku (Ab6) to appoint a bishop to take part in the consecra- 
tion of a bishop in the Church of England, he shall commission 
a bishop for such purpose.”’ 


The purpose of this recommendation was, obviously, to provide a 
possible means for the regularization of the Finnish Episcopacy from 
the Anglican standpoint. 

The Anglican delegation specifically recommended the admission 
of communicants of the Church of Finland to communion in the 
Church of England as Anglican communicants are already admitted 
to communion in the Finnish Church. 

Considerable hesitation was reported from the lower house of 
the Convocation of Canterbury over the point of non-episcopal 
ordination but hope is expressed that such difficulties as exist may 
be overcome.16 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCH OF RUMANIA—EASTERN ORTHODOX 


A further step toward the piecemeal adjustment of relations 
going on between the Church of England and the autocephalous 


** Sources: The Church of England and the Church of Finland: a Sum- 
mary of the Proceedings of the Conferences Held at Lambeth Palace and 
at Brindd, Helsingfors, London, 1934; Report of the Committee Appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to Confer with the Representatives of 
the Church of Finland, London, 1934; Communication from Dr. A. C. 
Don, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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Eastern Orthodox Churches was taken with the appointment by 
the Archbishop of a delegation for the purpose of holding con- 
versations with representatives of the Church of Rumania.!7 These 
took place at Bucharest in the summer of 1935, and were mainly 
concerned with the elucidation of issues concerning the validity of 
Anglican orders, which had arisen during the discussions held at 
Lambeth in 1930 with representatives of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches (see page 11). 

As a result of these conversations, the Holy Synod of the Church 
of Rumania unanimously decided in 1936 to recognize the validity 
of Anglican orders as they had previously been recognized by the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate, the Patriarchate of Jerusalem and the 
Church of Cyprus in 1922-1923, and the Patriarchate of Alexandria 
in 1931. 

The report of the conversations of the two delegations was pub- 
lished in 1936. It detailed the views interchanged on a wide variety 
of issues of doctrine and practice. Agreement was recorded as to the 
ministry, the Eucharist, the significance of the Holy Tradition, and 
Justification; also preliminary agreement upon other points. The 
conclusion was recorded that the “decision as to the validity of 
Anglican ordination is final whether or not the agreement upon 
doctrinal matters be implemented in all details.” 

The report is now under consideration by the Convocations of 
the Church of England and will have further consideration in 
January, 1937. Prior to this final action, it is premature to say that 
complete mutual recognition and intercommunion between these 
two Churches has been consummated.1§ 


7See The Lambeth Conference, Reports, etc., 1930, p. 132. 

*% Sources: Report of the Conference at Bucharest, London, May, 1936; 
Communication from Dr. C. C. Don, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


CHAPTER III 


REJECTIONS AND INDEFINITE 
POSTPONEMENTS 


OT all conversations in behalf of union lead even to negotia- 
tions and not all negotiations result in the consummation of 
union. 

This chapter records the definite rejections, and the indefinite 
delays and postponements equivalent to rejection, which a con- 
siderable number of union efforts have suffered during the past 
decade. 

It is noteworthy that these failures have taken place almost as 

frequently among closely related denominations as among unre- 
lated ones. While almost everyone concedes the desirability of union 
of the great denominational families within a given nation, their 
actual union has often proved most difficult. 

Cases of this sort are first to be considered. 


FAILURES OF RELATED DENOMINATIONS TO UNITE 


Four of the five examples to be presented under this head concern 
a decade of failures of efforts of Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in the United States, to the total number of six, to 
achieve corporate union. 


REFORMED CHURCHES HOLDING THE PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM 


Between 1929 and 1931, Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 
the United States of five denominations negotiated for corporate 
union through committees in joint conference. Those officially rep- 
resented were the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America (the northern branch of that communion), the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (the southern branch), the 
United Presbyterian and the Reformed Church in America, whose 
antecedents are Dutch. Unofficial representatives from the Reformed 
Church in the United States (German in antecedents) were also 
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present, but unofficially because their General Synod had not met 
since the negotiations began. 

Their conferences were terminated in 1931, by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, which in- 
structed its representative to consider plans for federal union with 
any of the other parties to the negotiation but voted to discontinue 
negotiations for organic union; and after a vote adverse to union 
by the General Synod of the Reformed Church in America. 

This effort for a general union in the United States of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches, which thus failed in 1931, was the 
revival and development of integrative movements within this de- 
nominational family which had been active from before the begin- 
ning of the present century. After its general defeat, the movement 
was destined to go on in fragmentary rather than in inclusive forms, 
but without success up to date. 

The history of the movement from just before the beginning of 
the present century requires a brief summary. As early as 1897, in 
connection with the organization of the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian System, 
representatives of the American Churches of this group drew up a 
Plan for Co-operation in Work on the North American Continent. 

This was essentially a comity agreement. In order to implement it, 
a series of conferences of representatives of the denominations con- 
cerned was held beginning in December, 1903, and eventuating in 
1907 in the organization of the Council of the Reformed Churches 
in America Holding the Presbyterian System, participated in by 
seven denominations: Presbyterian, U. S. A., Presbyterian, U. S., 
United Presbyterian, Reformed in the United States, Reformed in 
America, Associated Reformed Presbyterian, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Colored. 

In 1926 this council was merged with the Western Section of the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System. 

In 1913 a Plan of Federal Union of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches was proposed. Negotiations were approved in 1916 by 
five of the denominations: Presbyterian, U.S. A., Presbyterian, U. S., 
United Presbyterian, Reformed in the United States, and Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian. The Plan was adopted by the supreme 
judicatories of the Presbyterian, U. S. A., United Presbyterian, Re- 
formed in the United States, and Cumberland Presbyterian Colored. 
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By 1917, however, it was found that the Plan for Federal Union 
could not be carried forward because of movements for separate 
union between the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. and the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the United Presbyterian Church 
and the Presbyterian Church, U. S. and because of opposition 
within the Reformed Church in America. 

The effort for Presbyterian-Reformed unions was renewed on a 
smaller scale in 1918 when the Commission on Closer Union of the 
Reformed Church in the United States notified the Committee on 
Church Co-operation and Union of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
that their Church was prepared to enter into negotiations for 
organic union with it and any one or more of the Churches of the 
Council of Reformed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System 
in the United States. 

A conference was held in 1918 by these two Committees with the 
addition of the Committee on the Union of Churches of the United 
Presbyterian Church, in which the last-named committee stated that 
matters were not in a favourable situation in their Church for the 
consideration of proposals for organic union. No third denomina- 
tion ready to co-operate was found and the effort thus lapsed. 

Between 1918 and 1921, the Presbyterian bodies became leaders 
in an ambitious project to unite all the Evangelical Churches of the 
United States. 

Thus, between 1897 and 1921 Presbyterian-Reformed relationships 
and negotiations in the United States had undergone interesting 
and logical evolution, from the isolation of denominationalism 
before 1897, through comity, co-operation, federal union and pro- 
posals for the union of related denominations, to the projected 
complete organic union of all the evangelical Protestant Churches 
of the United States. Except as to the comity agreements, no stage 
beyond negotiation was ever reached in connection with any of 
these efforts. 

Nearly a decade now elapsed before any further serious negotia. 
tions for union were carried on between the denominations of the 
Presbyterian-Reformed family. 

In 1929, however, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. notified the General Assembly of the United Pres. 
byterian Church of North America of its readiness to appoint a 
committee to confer with a United Presbyterian committee with 
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reference to organic union. ‘The United Presbyterian Assembly, in 
turn, instructed its committee to confer with any or all bodies be- 
longing to the Presbyterian and Reformed group. Negotiations for 
the organic union of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches were 
consequently again undertaken in a series of joint conferences be- 
gun early in 1930. 

In 1930 the supreme judicatories approved the preliminary pro- 
ceedings and instructed their committees to proceed with the prepa- 
ration of a definite plan for effecting union. ‘The Reformed Church 
in the United States continued unofficial participation, limited by 
regard for the negotiations which it already had under way with the 
United Brethren and the Evangelical Synod of North America 
(see page 74). 

In 1931, as already noted, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. brought these negotiations to a close by voting 
to discontinue all negotiations for organic union with other de- 
nominations. As a substitute it instructed its committee to carry 
on plans for federal union with any or all of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches, but insisted that any deliberations should place 
emphasis upon the historic interpretation of the faith rather than 
the mechanics of church government. ‘The committee of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America recommended that the 
joint conference draft a basis of union. This recommendation failed 
of adoption. ‘The General Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States did not meet. The General Assemblies of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. A. and the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America were thus the only ones left in a position to carry 
negotiations further. Both voted to work out a basis of organic 
union complete in all its details. But even this union was later voted 
down (see page 67). 

Seeking to explain so small and discouraging an outcome from 
so prolonged and manifold an effort, something must be laid to the 
intricacy of the relations which it has sought to harmonize. Some 
of the negotiating bodies were larger, others smaller. Some belonged 
historically to minority groups in the nation. The negotiations were 
carried on between too many bodies at once. During part of the 
time each of the larger bodies was making competitive approach to 
some of the smaller ones. All the minority bodies bearing the Re- 
formed name feared absorption by the larger Presbyterian group. 
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Still again, there was no steady agreement as to the type of union 
desired. All types were proposed at different times and all had their 
partisans. Actual proposals alternated between organic and federal 
union and no clear indication of common sentiment developed. 

Note must also be taken of the fact that the motivation of this 
movement for pan-Presbyterian union was of a highly general sort. 
Current proposals rehearsed the fact that ‘“‘the providential lead- 
ership of Presbyterianism in the life of the nation required its soli- 
darity for the performance of its mission.”” At the same moment, 
Presbyterians were apparently equally ready to unite with Metho- 
dists (see page 86), and the conventional argument that the Pres- 
byterian-Reformed group was “one in essentials,’ obviously applied 
to the great mass of other evangelical Christians as well. 

While there was formal agreement on doctrinal standards within 
the Presbyterian-Reformed group, theological laxity was suspected 
or charged by the more conservative elements; and Churches, them- 
selves theologically at peace, dreaded to unite_with those suffering 
from theological controversy. 

The ultimate outcome. was determined simply by the inability 
of leaders to swing their followers in nearly all the negotiating 
Churches. Residual prejudices of the rank and file exaggerated the 
differences. When it came to the actual point of union, the masses 
of no Church were fully ready. 

Prospects for an early revival of renewed effort for Presbyterian- 
Reformed union are not regarded as bright by the leaders of any 
of the Churches. Careful measurements of the theoretical distance to 
be spanned and the emotional resistances to be overcome indicate 
that they are often actually greater between Churches of the same 
antecedents than they would be in the case of certain other de- 
nominations not so closely related historically. The way out of dis- 
unity may consequently be more promising for American Pres- 
byterians in the direction of union with others rather than of union 
among themselves.+ 

As previously indicated, Presbyterian-Reformed efforts for union 
have fared no better when undertaken between two Churches at a 


* Sources: Presbyterian Digest, 1922, pp. 154 and 160; 1926, pp. 168-170 
and 205; Minutes of the General Assembly, 1923, p. 297; 1930, p. 256; 
H. Paul Douglass, Church Unity Movements in the United States, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, New York, 1934. 
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time than when attempted wholesale. The story of these efforts can 
be more briefly told. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
REFORMED CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Between 1928 and 1929 negotiations for the union of the major 
bodies of the Presbyterian-Reformed family in the United States 
(see page 60) were paralleled by direct interchanges with a view 
to corporate union between two of the groups, namely, the Pres- 
byterian in the United States of America and the Reformed in 
America. These, as has already been indicated, terminated in 1931 
with the failure of the larger effort and the adverse action of the 
Reformed Church of America. 

In 1928 the Reformed Church in America appointed a Fact-find- 
ing Commission on Christian Union which rendered a compre- 
hensive report on the subject and recommended that specific nego- 
tiations for union be opened with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

Corresponding favourable action was taken by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian body, and negotiations proceeded dur- 
ing 19209. 

In 1930 the Reformed Church committee reported to its General 
Synod that it was finding considerable difference of opinion as to 
union in the particular Synods; but it was instructed to continue the 
conversations. The Presbyterian committee was authorized by the 
Assembly to prepare a plan of union. At this point negotiations 
between these two bodies became virtually submerged in this larger 
effort for Presbyterian-Reformed union (see page 63) and the vote 
of the Reformed General Synod in 1931 brought to an end direct 
negotiations with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The final determinant in this case appears to have been an in- 
ternal difference between the Eastern and Western sections of the 
Reformed Church, the Western representing a much later period 
of Dutch immigration to the United States and one much more 
largely rural than the Eastern. 

Consequently, in spite of the favourable report of the Reformed 
Church’s Commission and the effective measures used to familiarize 
the local churches with its views, a strong minority opposed to union 
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continued, especially in the Middle West. In view of the original 
specification that the ultimate decision should depend upon “sub- 
stantial unanimity,” this effectively prevented its consummation.? 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES AND ASSOCIATE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD—UNITED STATES 


Negotiations for union between these two Southern branches of 


Presbyterianism have gone on intermittently since early in the pres- 
ent century. In 1922 a joint meeting of committees of the two drew 
up a set of rules concerning comity and reciprocity which were 
adopted and have continued in force. In 1926 the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. appointed a Committee on Closer 
Relations with the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church to 
confer with a corresponding committee if one should be appointed 
by the latter. The Associate Reformed Church made no final re- 
sponse until 1929 when fraternal delegates were exchanged and a 
“Committee on Closer Relations with the ~Presbyterian Church” 
appointed. 

In 1930 the two Committees met jointly and summarized the re- 
sults of their meeting as follows: 


“Upon motion, it was resolved that in an informal confer- 
ence each individual be encouraged to express himself freely, 
fully and candidly. Heartiest appreciation was expressed by 
each delegation for the work of the other conferring Church. 
Advantages and disadvantages of Union were discussed. The 
brethren of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church ex- 
pressed themselves almost unanimously in favour of Union 
whenever hindering obstacles were removed and Divine Provi- 
dence indicated that the way was clear.” 


In 1931 however, negotiations were discontinued because the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. was then engaging in negotiations for 
union with five Presbyterian and Reformed Churches in which the 
Associate Reformed Church was not prepared to participate (see 
page 60). After the collapse of the larger Presbyterian-Reformed 
negotiations, the Conference between the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

* Sources: Acts and Proceedings, Reformed Church of America, 1929, pp. 


196-199; 1930, p. 586; Minutes of the General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, 1929, p. 245; 1930, pp. 255-256. 
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and the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church were revived, but 
were terminated by the adverse vote of the Associate Reformed 
body in 1934. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. is English in origin; the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Scottish. While identical in doctrine 
and government and conservative in theological position, they re- 
flect the divergencies of Presbyterianism in the two countries of 
their origin. Their particular differences are symbolized in the fact 
that the Associate Reformed uses no music in worship except the 
Psalms. While the Presbyterian, U. S. offered in advance to include 
the Psalms in their book of worship, this concession was not sufh- 
cient to remove the “hindering obstacles” of differences between 
the two bodies as based in temper and tradition.® 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 


In 1935 negotiations for organic union between the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America and the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, which had been going on inter- 
mittently since 1907, were terminated by the adverse action of the 
Presbyteries of the latter body. 

The earlier approaches had been made by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. under general resolutions for closer relations with 
other Presbyterian bodies, specified as including ‘‘co-operation, 
federation, or organic union as the providence of God may indicate.” 
A definite objective in seeking such closer relations was to remedy 
local competitive conditions. It was recommended 


“that contiguous Presbyteries, or Presbyteries occupying the 
same field, of both Churches, should be authorized by the re- 
spective General Assemblies to put into effective form plans 
of federative work; conference with reference to any plan to be 
had with the Boards or other general agencies of either Church 
directly related to the branch or branches of Church work dealt 
with in a given plan.” 


At this point, the two Churches became involved in negotiations 


for the larger union of Presbyterian and Reformed bodies previ- 


* Sources: Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., 1909 and following years. 
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ously narrated (see page 60), and the negative outcome of the 
larger effort left them the only two bodies immediately ready to 
continue negotiations for union. 

A joint committee of the two presented a preliminary report in 
1931. Discussion went forward on the basis of this report for the 
two years following. Since the two bodies were already identical in 
government, the chief points of formal agreements related to doc- 
trine and worship. The proposed doctrinal basis was as follows: 


“The Union shall be effected on the doctrinal basis of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, together with the amend- 
ments adopted in ig03 by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, together with the Confessional State- 
ment adopted in 1925 by the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America; and together with the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms; all of which are recognized as being substantially 


identical in doctrinal teaching, and agreeable to and founded 


upon the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, acknowl- 


edged as the inspired Word of God, the only infallible rule of © 


faith and practice.” 


The chief difference in the field of worship was to be met by the 
compromise provision, “That in the matter of public worship, the 
‘Psalter Hymnal,’ the ‘Hymnal Revised,’ together with the ‘Book 
of Common Worship’ now in use, are approved for use in the united 
Church as each congregation may desire. In the event of future 
books of praise, it is agreed that Psalms in an approved metrical 
version shall be given ample place.” 

Discussion was conducted generally upon a high level, in terms 
of the great symbols, “‘the historic system and the principles of law 
and government.” The proposed form of government included the 
following articles relative to the nature of the Church: 


The Church Invisible. “The catholic or universal Church 
which is invisible, consists of the whole number of the elect, 
that have been, are, or shall be gathered into one, under Christ 
the Head thereof; and in His Body, the fulness of Him that 
filleth all in all.” 

The Church Visible. “The Visible Church, which is also 
catholic or universal, consists of all those throughout the world 
who profess publicly their faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
obedience to His Laws, together with their children. Unto this 
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catholic Visible Church, Christ has given the ministry, oracles, 
and ordinances of God.” 

Particular Churches. “According to Scripture example, and 
by necessity, the Visible Church consists of many particular 
churches or congregations. Each of these is composed of a com- 
pany of professing Christians, together with their children, 
voluntarily associated in a given locality for worship, instruc- 
tion, fellowship, godly living, and work, and submitting to a 
certain form of government.” 

The Unity of the Visible. Church. “The visible unity of the 
Christian Church, though obscured, is not destroyed by its 
division into different bodies or denominations. All particular 
Churches or ecclesiastical denominations throughout the world 
which hold the fundamental truths of evangelical religion and 
own allegiance to Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and Saviour are 
to be regarded as within the one Visible Church.” 


The plan of union, with some modification as the result of dis- 
cussion, was presented to the General Assemblies of the two Churches 
at their 1934 meetings and was referred by them to the constituent 
presbyteries for direct vote upon the categorical question, “Whether 
they approved of the union . . . on the basis of the terms and pro- 
visions of the plan recommended, the doctrinal basis and the pro- 
visional form of government.” 

Enough presbyteries of the United Presbyterian Church voted 
against the plan to defeat it, and it was abandoned in 1935. 

In explanation of this result, it may be observed that the main 
antecedents of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. are in English 
Presbyterianism, while those of the United Presbyterian Church 
are in the Churches of Scotland. ‘The case thus parallels that of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. and the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Synod (see page 66) . Long-established differences of tempera- 
ment and the greater general conservatism of the United Presby- 
terian Church furnish the actual reason for the failure to unite.+ 


BRANCHES OF SYRIAN JACOBITE CHURCH—SOUTH INDIA 


Concern and regret over the divided state of these Churches was 
expressed in the 1930 Lambeth Conference report on the unity of 
“Source: Documents Relating to the Proposed Organic Union, Prepared, 


Assembled, and Distributed for Comment by Adherents of the Two 
Churches. 
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the Church. Recent negotiations, as yet unsuccessful, aiming to com- 
pose differences between the two sections in Travancore are reported 
involving an indecisive appeal in the matter to the Patriarch in 
Jerusalem.® 


FAILURE OF ATTEMPTED UNIONS BETWEEN UNRELATED 
DENOMINATIONS 


In view of the numerous failures of attempts to unite Churches 
of the same denominational families, lack of uniform success in 
similar efforts with respect to unrelated Churches is scarcely to be 
wondered at. Examples of such failures follow. Some were instances 
of the rejection of complete corporate union; in others, surprisingly, 
even mild forms of functional union scarcely going beyond limited 
co-operative activity were rejected or failed of realization in spite of 
favourable action. One case, that of the attempted union under 
political pressure of Lutheran and. Reformed Churches in Germany, 
stands out as unique and will have first consideration. 


LUTHERAN AND REFORMED CHURCHES—GERMANY 
Introduction 


Following the German political revolution of 1933 and the estab- 
lishment of the Third Reich, the government acted to bring about 
a unification of the Churches of Germany in three aspects: (1) it 
centralized the control of the former provincial Churches under a 
dominating national administration, (2) it sought to combine Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches in one organization, (3) it pro- 
posed (at least in certain declarations purporting to be official) to 
include both Catholics and Protestants under a single ecclesiastical 
authority. | 

It is impossible to make purely factual statements about the dra- 
matic course of events which these attempts have precipitated, par- 
ticularly for the reason that political policies in Germany have been 
rationalized in terms of an official ideology, which has been aggres- 
sively promulgated as the announced basis of administrative meas- 
ures. Consequently, the event and the ideology cannot be disen- 
tangled, nor can any foreigner put himself fully into the place of 
the German Church and people. Neither, by the same token, is it 


° Sources: The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reports, etc., p. 147; Interna- 
tional Review of Missions, London, January, 1935. 
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likely that the German interpreter of events can persuade all for- 
eigners that he is a completely detached and adequate witness. 

The following statement of the current church situation, entitled 
“Movements towards Union in Germany, 1927-1937,” is consequently 
presented without comment, exactly as prepared by a representative 
German churchman. He has written temperately; obviously he has 
written guardedly. He has left unsaid much that an outsider might 
wish to insist upon as pertinent. This report is under deep obliga- 
tion to him for being willing to set forth the situation even in its 
more outward aspects. 

It is difficult to classify this case of attempted union or to bring 
it in line with the categories employed elsewhere in the report. 
They are all applicable to Churches acting freely under the pressure 
of ecclesiastical and religious motives. Initiated and continued under 
political pressure, the case of the German Churches is wholly suwz 
generis. Certainly the attempt has not yet succeeded; in reality for 
most of the period since the attempt was made, rival church govern- 
ments have existed in Germany. ‘The non-conforming element is 
large and vigorous. ‘The outcome of the conflict is not in sight. 


Movement towards Union in Germany—1927-193'76 


Movements towards union in Germany are different in kind from 
movements towards union in Anglo-Saxon countries. They origi- 
nate, for the most part, not in ecclesiastical questions, but in politi- 
cal conditions. 

That is the result of the peculiar development which Church and 
State have experienced on German soil. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and on down into modern times, 
Germany was split up into a large number of small territories. In 
the sixteenth century, the Reformation came and two-thirds of the 
German people attached themselves to it, while one-third stayed 


with the Roman Church. After long struggles the Church was or- 


_ ganized on the principle, Cujus regio, ejus religio. Each of the small 


German territories was to have only one religion and only one 
Church. Anyone who was unwilling to adhere to the religion of the 


territorial ruler might emigrate. 


° Translated into English by President Charles M. Jacobs, D.D., Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It was thus that the territorial Churches, Lutheran and Reformed, 
arose. here were as many Churches as there were territories. 

It was only very gradually that Germany grew into political unity. 
Since 1871 there has been a united German empire. When Bismarck 
founded this empire, he was careful to preserve the independence 
of the individual states. The only things that were centralized were 
those that were absolutely necessary in a military and economic 
sense. In all else the states remained independent. So with all mat- — 
ters that concerned the schools and the Churches! 

Thus, in 1871, Germany continued to have more than thirty 
distinct territorial Churches. 

After the revolution of 1918, there was a certain drawing together 
of these Churches. A few very small territorial churches in ‘Thuringia 
united. ‘Thus the number was reduced to twenty-eight. ‘These twenty- 
eight territorial Churches formed the Alliance of German Evangeli- 
cal Churches (Deutschen Evangelischen Kirchenbund) . In matters 
of belief and of organization (faith and order) the individual terri- 
torial Churches continued to be independent; in matters of out- 
ward Christian living (life and work) the Kirchenbund undertook ~ 
to represent the whole Church. 

This was the situation at the time of the First World Conference 
on Faith and Order in 1927. | 

In 1933 Germany experienced another revolution. It is one of the 
basic ideas of the new National Socialist State that the German peo- — 
ple must be drawn together into a close unity. Not only were the 
_ political parties abolished, but the territorial states as well. One | 
people, one leader! 

This idea exerted a strong influence upon the organization of the 
Church also. It was exerted in three ways. 

(1) Many believed that the moment had arrived when the ecclesi- 
astical division of the sixteenth century could be undone. They 
wanted to proclaim a German National Church, resting on Christian — 
foundations, but with a strong emphasis on national tasks, as under- 
stood by National Socialism. 

(2) Others did not go so far. Nevertheless, they wanted, at all 
events, to bring at least the Protestant portion of the people into a_ 
unity. There was to be a unified Evangelical Imperial Church 
(Reichskirche) with an imperial Bishop (Reichs Bischof) at its” 
head. This was the program of the “German Christians.” | 
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(3) The responsible men of the Church believed that even this 
was going too far. They knew how difficult questions of Church 
union are. Nevertheless, it was their opinion that, since the aboli- 
tion of the states had removed one of the chief hindrances to 
Church union, the opportunity must be used to the utmost. The 
Churches must at least be drawn together more closely than here- 
tofore. 
_ The result was a new Church Constitution (Kirchenverfassung) 

for the whole Church, which came into being in July, 1933. The 
territorial Churches remained in existence for the time being, but 
the intention was to put them together gradually. The powers of 
the Alliance (Kirchenbund) were increased; an imperial Bishop was 
_ placed at its head, with a Ministry for Spiritual Affairs at his side; 
_and the Alliance received the name, The German Evangelical 
- Church. 

This German Evangelical Church embraces 40,000,000 evangeli- 
cals, Lutheran and Reformed. 
_ The work of uniting the Churches was again disturbed by the 
_ controversy which immediately broke out. 
_ The newly appointed Bishop, Ludwig Mueller, supported by the 
_ “German Christians,” believed that the political principle of “‘lead- 
_ ership” could be transferred to the Church. He appointed and de- 
_ posed Bishops. He abolished Church boards and altered Church 
_ laws as he pleased. When, at the same time, it became more and 
_ more evident that the “German Christians’ and the Bishop himself 
were not really standing upon Holy Scripture, a determined oppo- 
_ sition arose, under the leadership of the ‘Confessional Church” 
_ (Bekennende Kirche) . 
After two years of struggle the State finally took hold of the situa- 

' tion and named a Church Committee for the Empire (Reichskirch- 
enausschuss) under the leadership of the former General Superin- 
' tendent of Westphalia, Dr. Zoellner. This committee did not depose 
- the imperial Bishop, but deprived him of all his powers. It followed 

the same procedure with a number of German Christian Bishops 

whom he had appointed. 

But objections were raised against the union of 1933 by the Con- 

_ fessional Church. They were based on the contention that in this 
- union the differences between the Lutherans and the Reformed had 
_ not been sufficiently taken into account. A Church must have one 
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clear confession of faith; it cannot unite within itself two different 
confessions. The work of unification must therefore be given another 
form, so that the Lutherans would form one united Luthern Church 
of Germany, and the Reformed, who are far fewer in number, a 
Reformed Church of Germany. These two Churches could then 
form a federation. ! 

A further danger to the new union lies in the fact that the Con- 
fessional Church does not recognize the Church Committee for the 
Empire (Reichskirchenausschuss) as a church government in the 
proper sense of the word. It is named by the State and, according to 
the opinion of the Confessional Church, a church government must 
be set up by the Church itself, at least when the State, as in Ger- 
many, has become neutral in religious things. In the conflict that 
has broken out over this matter, there is coming to the front a tend- 
ency to force the Confessional Church, or at least its most decided 
champions, to found a Free Church, alongside of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany, which is now again controlled by the State. 

How things will turn out, no one can say today. ‘This much, 
however, is certain, there will be no re-establishment of the old 
independent territorial Churches. In the year 1937 the Evangelical 
Church in Germany will present a more unified picture, at least 
externally, than in 1927. 


EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA, THE CHURCH OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST AND THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Voluntary negotiations were undertaken in 1928 for the union 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America, the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ and the Reformed Church in the United 
States. A joint committee composed of the representatives of the 
three denominations prepared a Plan of Union which was submitted 
to their highest deliberative assemblies in 1929, and received the 
conditional approval of each, subject to further exploration of the 
sentiments of the subordinate bodies of the three churches. 

The committee of the Reformed Church in the United States 
found general sentiment unfavourable to the union of the three 
Churches but favourable to continuance of conference with the com- 
mission of the Evangelical Synod alone (see page 98). Resolutions 
were accordingly passed to this effect, which terminated the tri- 
church negotiations, 
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This attempted union is of peculiar significance as an exploration 
of the possibility of uniting Churches occupying the same general 
evangelical position but of dissimilar polities on the basis of their 
common cultural background. All the Churches concerned were 
composed primarily of people of German antecedents, largely in- 
habiting the same or contiguous states of the American nation. ‘They 
had, however, responded to different streams of tendency in the 
evolution of religion in America. ‘The United Brethren represented 
a Reformed Church stock which had turned Arminian in theology 
and which, under frontier conditions, had adopted the essentials of 
the Methodist Episcopal system of ecclesiastical organization. 

All three Churches reflected the general blurring of historic doc- 
trinal distinctions by American popular religion. ‘They undertook 
to unify under pronounced and equally characteristic ethical and 
practical impulse, expressed in the Preamble to the Plan of Union 
as a belief 


“That each denomination exists not for itself but as an 
agency for the advancement of the kingdom of God, which is 
greater than any single Church or than all the Churches taken 
together, and for which each denomination is to live and 
labor, and if need be, to die.” 


In spite, then, of somewhat divergent theologies the negotiators 
found it possible to recommend the following declaration: 


“The Reformed Church in the United States, the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and the Evangelical Synod 
of North America, under the conviction that they are in agree- 
ment on the essential doctrines of the Christian faith and on 
the ideals of the Christian life as contained in the Old and 
New Testaments and as defined in their respective standards 
of doctrine, do hereby declare their desire to be united in one 
body according to articles mutually agreed upon.” 


In connection with this proposal to accept the standards of the 
three Churches as in substantial agreement, it was pointed out that 
differences wider than those it was now necessary to compose were 
already comprehended within some of the Churches. It was conse- 
quently believed that doctrinal formulations historically based on 
the teachings of Calvin, Luther and Arminius, respectively, could 
be combined. 
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As to polity the Plan of Union proposed a definite composite of 
features from the practices of all of the three groups. Apparently no 
considerable argument was raised against this part of the plan. 

A system of Episcopal supervision, characteristic of the United 
Brethren was to be established, and the selection of ministers and 
their assignment to charges was to be in the hands of a Stationing 
Committee consisting of the General Superintendent of the area, 
the Superintendents of the Synod or the Conference and one lay 
member of the Synod or the Conference (Article IX, Section 2). 

By the turn of events, the proposed union never had opportunity 
for adequate consideration on its own merits. The Reformed Church 
in the United States was preoccupied with the consideration of 
union with a large group of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
(see page 60). When in 1931, it withdrew from the Presbyterian- 
Reformed negotiations, conference was resumed with the Evangeli- 
cal Synod, resulting in a union of these two bodies as reported in the 
following chapter (see page 98) .? 


FAILURES OF PROPOSED FUNCTIONAL UNIONS 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION AND DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
—UNITED STATES 


Proposals for a mild type of functional unity between these bodies 
going little beyond working agreements which already exist between 
certain denominations, were rejected by action of the Northern — 
Baptist Convention in 1929. 

Following verbal overtures from the fraternal delegates of the 
Disciples of Christ, the Northern Baptist Convention in 1928 had 
instructed its committee on relations with other religious bodies to 
confer with a similar committee of the Disciples with respect to 
possibilities of unity of program. The Disciples had subsequently 
appointed a committee and the two committees had met during the 
year. At the 1929 meeting of their respective conventions, they pre- 
sented identical reports, expressing the judgment that “there are 

* Sources: Plan of Union, Evangelical Synod of North America, Reformed 
Church in the United States, and Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, 1929; Communication from the Reverend J. H. Horstmann, D.D.; 
George W. Richards, “The Status of Church Union in the Reformed 


Church,” The Reformed Church Messenger, September 8, 1931, p. 6; 
“Tri-Church Union is Abandoned,” Editorial, Christian Standard, January 


15, 1930. 
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no differences in doctrine, policy or practice between the two com- 
munions sufficient to prevent full co-operation and unity of program.” 

The report further suggested certain “practical methods of mutual 
counsel and of working together,’ which included the sending of 
fraternal messengers to each other’s associations and conventions, 
co-operation in home and foreign-mission work, and in the field of 
education, the holding of joint conferences on evangelism and other 
lines of work of common interest, and similar forms of co-operative 
activity. The Disciples, in their annual convention, adopted the 
recommendations. 

The Baptist section, in a majority report, recommended such co- 
- operation as might be found practicable in local communities, and 
a possible co-operation of missionary organizations in common pro- 
grams. A minority report was also presented. This developed at 
length the difficulties in the way of such co-operation as the majority 
report was thought to have in contemplation, and asked the con- 
vention to decline the proposed “unity of program.” 

The Convention adopted the minority report, and by a large ma- 
jority took action as follows: 


“RESOLVED: ‘That this Convention respectfully and _ affec- 
tionately declines to recommend the said unity program with 
the Disciples, as long as they hold to their traditional view of 
the relation of baptism to salvation. And, 

“RESOLVED: That in the meantime, we recommend the same 
measure and kind of co-operation with the Disciples which we 
have with other evangelical bodies.” 


It is worth repeating that the proposed union thus summarily 
rejected was merely one of co-operation in plans and agencies for 
certain limited functions; not at all an ecclesiastical merging of the 
two denominations. The outcome furnishes an instructive com- 
mentary upon the unpredictability of the conduct of religious bodies. 

The joint committee had agreed upon an apparently convincing, 
though a conventional, statement of grounds of union. It reported: 


“It is the conviction of these two committees meeting jointly 
that the Spirit of God is moving mightily today leading our 
Protestant Churches towards fuller understanding and co-opera- 
tion; and that no two great Communions present so favourable 
an opportunity for fellowship as do the Northern Baptist and 
the Disciples of Christ. Alike in their faith, their forms of 
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organization, their practice of baptism, their missionary and 
education work, and with the spirit of their people coming more 
and more into agreement, it is natural and inevitable that our 
churches should grow in good-will and co-operation.” 


Pointing out that both communions oppose “human creeds,” that 
both are evangelical, and that both stress the competency of the in- 
dividual soul to approach God without intermediation of priest or 
sacrament, the Committee continued: 


“The historic principles of the two Communions have been 
identical, and their conceptions of the nature and functions of 
the ordinances have gradually approximated one another until 
they are at the present time practically the same. 

“After a hundred years of estrangement and separation these 
two Communions, drawn together by a growing sense of kin- 
ship in a common heritage and a common faith, are now begin- 
ning to take the first steps towards reunion.” 


In opposition to these favourable generalities based upon assumed 
likeness, the minority report focussed attention upon the charge 
that the Disciples differ from Baptists in holding a sacramentarian 
conception of the relation of baptism to regeneration. 

In the subsequent argument between representatives of the Dis- 
ciples and of the victorious Baptist minority, the issue was ventilated 
in the following terms: 


“Whatever else is true of the place which Baptists give to 
baptism, it is generally held by them to be a condition precedent 
to church membership. In this there is no difference between 
themselves and the Disciples or any other of their Christian 
neighours. And after all, this is the only point at which there 
is any human responsibility in the matter. Whether God extends 
forgiveness before baptism, or afterwards, is none of our human 
business. By general consent both Disciples and Baptists have 
relegated the controversy over the priority of baptism or salva- 
tion to the limbo of forgotten things, things in which they are 
no longer concerned.” 


Responding to this argument, the leader of the minority group in 
the Baptist Committee remarked: 


‘Whether God extends forgiveness before baptism, or after- 
wards, is none of our human business.’ In this, of course, I differ 


/ 
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with the editor. . . . Protestantism stands or falls by its main- 
tenance of the purely symbolical significance of baptism and 
the Lord’s supper and its implications of freedom and equality 
before God. The Baptists at Cleveland were unwilling to be- 
cloud that issue. 

“We do not indeed for a moment question the fact that a 
large fraction of the Disciples have abandoned their traditional | 
view, but, when we wish to know what a body of Christians 
believes, we do not ask this or that group or this or that indi- 
vidual; we go to the official bodies and the official statements. 
So we base our statement of Disciples’ belief largely on what 
the official Disciple committee, charged with that duty by the 
Disciples’ convention at Seattle, said to our committee at Cleve- 
land in December.” 


To this virtual demand for an official repudiation of the alleged 
Disciple’s interpretation it was natural to retort: 


“The demand which Dr. Anderson makes upon the Disciples 
of Christ officially to ‘abandon their traditional view of the rela- 
tion of baptism to salvation’ is, as he must know, ecclesiastically 
impossible. It is as impossible for the Disciples, as it would be 
for the Baptists officially to do such a thing. Neither denomina- 
tion has an official body that can speak for it on a matter of 
this kind. The right of private judgment is of the genius of 
both groups. No body of Disciples ever officially established a 
‘traditional view,’ and no body of Disciples can ‘abandon’ such 
a view. The views of Baptists and Disciples are not determined 
for them by official pronouncement. ‘This is what we mean by 
the ecclesiastical impossibility of Dr. Anderson’s demand.” 


This case as a whole is psychologically most instructive. It affords 
an interesting commentary upon the instability of purpose of popu- 
lar ecclesiastical assemblies of the congregational type. In 1928 the 
Northern Baptist Convention had demonstratively welcomed the 
idea of unity program with the Disciples. It was widely believed that 
the reasons alleged for reversing this attitude and voting down the 
recommendations of its own Committee were not the really deter- 
minative reasons. A contemporaneous editorial in The Christian 
Century reads: 


“One cannot help reflecting upon this episode as a dramatic 
illustration of the way in which religious prejudice is frequently 
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exploited in behalf of purposes which a religious organization 
does not care overtly to confess. In this case, it is clear that 
the Baptist denomination was not morally ready to undertake 
the practical responsibilities of assimilating their organized 
work with that of another denomination. Yet it would hardly 
do frankly to avow such timidity. The strategy, therefore, was 
to rationalize the course they were determined to follow by 
conjuring up a plausible reason for not following the al- 
ternative.” 


Competent observers outside of either denomination were im- 
pressed by the influence upon the outcome of regional cultural 
differences which go deep into American history. The inequality 
as between different sections of both of the denominations with 
respect to intellectual, economic and social standing is well known. 
This factor undoubtedly influenced the situation in ways quite apart 
from the single doctrinal issue paraded in the discussion. 

Just previous to the 1936 session of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, leaders of the Disciples unofficially revived the suggestion of 
a committee to consider union but no notice of it was taken by 
the Convention.® 


UNIVERSALIST AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES—UNITED STATES 


Declaring that “Christianity is a way of life rather than con- 
formity to creed,” the American Unitarian Association in 1925 in- 
vited the Universalist General Convention “to confer as to prac- 
ticable methods of achieving closer fellowship between Christian 
bodies of like mind and spirit.” ‘The overture proposed the organi- 
zation of “‘a council of representative liberal Christians for the 
purpose of promoting sympathy and co-operation among them, 
furthering their common aims, and uniting them for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God.” 

The Universalist body was already engaged in conversations with 
a committee of the Congregational Churches which it now sought 


* Sources: ‘The Disciples-Baptist Blowout,” Editorial, The Baptist, June 
14, 1930; Joint Report, Nineteenth Annual Report (1929), Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity, pp. 2-3; Twentieth Annual Report 
(1930), Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, pp. 2-3; “A 
Baptist Joke,” Editorial, Christian Century, June 11, 1930, pp. 744-745; 
Letter of Frederick L. Anderson, Christian Century, July 2, 1930, p. 848; 
Editorial, Christian Century, July 2, 1930, p. 848. 
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to associate in the consideration of a tri-partite union. The Congre- 
gationalists responded that the suggestion involved action which 
lay beyond their authority. The subsequent discussion consequently 
was narrowed to concern merely some form of Universalist and 
Unitarian affiliation. 

In 1931 the American Unitarian Association authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission for conference with Universalist repre- 
sentatives concerning “the practicability of uniting the two denomi- 
nations for the common good.” A similar Universalist committee 
was appointed. Discussion as to the extent and form of possible 
union went on actively during 1932 and 1933 between those favour- 
ing a loose federal union without essential alteration of the existing 
ecclesiastical structure and those who favoured a complete organic 
union in such form as was permitted by the Congregational polity 
of both bodies. 

The joint committees early chose the alternative of a loose federa- 
tion which they recommended under the name of “The Free Church 
of America.” . 

During the course of subsequent discussion, the fact of alleged 
differences in culture and tradition between the two bodies was 
rather frankly ventilated and theological issues were sharply de- 
bated. The more conservative element in the Universalist Church 
feared exceedingly the influence of the radical humanistic minority 
known to exist in the Unitarian fellowship. ‘The radicals, in turn, 
feared possible restraint as a result of the numerical preponderance 
of the Universalist constituency. 

In 1933 the two commissions submitted a final report, proposing 
that the Free Church idea be adopted at the annual meetings of the 
two bodies. The preamble to the constitution of the Free Church 
as submitted declared that it was a union for a realization of a com- 
mon purpose, but omitted any specific reference to the distinctly 
_ Christian character of the uniting Churches. This preamble was 
sharply attacked as inadequate by the more conservative element 
in both Churches. ‘The debate proceeded with considerable violence. 

When the matter came to final action, the Unitarian body com- 
promised. It declined to change the preamble but passed a concur- 
rent resolution reaffirming the historical and definitely theistic pre- 
amble to its own existing by-laws. 

The Universalist group still demurred and insisted upon the in- 
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sertion of the theistic and Christian formula in the proposed pre- 
amble itself. ‘To this the Unitarian leaders were unable to assent 
without further dilution of the Scheme of Union or a risk of a split 
in their own ranks. Consequently, the basis of union was shifted to 
a still weaker type of alliance than that first proposed, now termed 
The Free Church Fellowship. 

Except that working co-operation was provided for at more and at 
more important points, this Fellowship, even if it had been ade- 
quately implemented, would have gone in principle little beyond 
the already existing but quiescent League of Liberal Churches. 
However, no real implementation was provided. Unitarian support 
to the Fellowship, for example, equalled less than the cost of a 
subordinate bureau in its own organization. 

The Free Church Fellowship, thus inadequately launched, was 
nevertheless joined by a few liberal churches outside of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian bodies. It has, subsequently, held annual 
meetings and still designs to effect co-operation between the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist bodies in such matters as publicity, religious 
education, and social action. 

All told the story of the present Free Church Fellowship is one 
of an effort for union, genuine union, though of an indeterminate 
sort, which has dwindled to a slightly intensified type of co-opera- 
tion. As a union in effective purpose or in ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, it has practically failed, or at least been so indefinitely 
postponed as to give little promise of revival.® 


FAILURE OF NEGOTIATIONS FOR MuTuAL RECOGNITION AND 
INTERCOMMUNION 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


In consequence of a resolution of the Lambeth Conference of 
1930, the Archbishop of Canterbury issued to the Church of Scot- 
land an invitation for conference on unity, and the General Assembly 
of that Church in 1932 appointed representatives for this purpose. 


* Sources: “Report of the Unitarian and Universalist Commissions upon 
the Practicability of Uniting These Two Communions for the Common 
Good,” The Christian Leader, January 14, 1933; Files of The Christian 
Leader and Christian Register, 1931-1935; Unitarians Face a New Age: 
The Report of the Commission of Appraisal of the American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, 1936, pp. 17, 193, 196, 246, 274, 319 and 339. 
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Four sessions of this joint conference were held—two in Edinburgh 
and two in Lambeth—and the drafting committee met several times. 

After exploring and recording “the measure of agreement which 
already exists been the Churches,” the joint commission proposed 
measures of co-operation, including “mutual admission to pulpits, 
as occasion serves, of the ministers of either communion’; admission 
by each Church to the communion of communicants of the other 
“when out of reach of their own accustomed ordinances’; the ex- 
change of fraternal delegations; and the issuing on occasion of joint 
pronouncements upon public questions. Reporting in 1934, how- 
ever, the joint commission recommended the discontinuance of its 
conferences, and the separate commissions were not reappointed. 

The actual cause of the termination of these consultations is 
found in instructions issued by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland to its delegation at the end of its first year of conference. 
These instructions, adopted by a small majority, read as follows: 


“The General Assembly desires, with a view to prevent any 
possible misunderstanding, that the Committee should respect- 
fully inform the representatives of the Church with which it 
confers, that any agreement with regard to the Orders and Sacra- 
ments of the conferring Churches can only be based on the 
recognition of the equal standing of the accepted communicants 
and ministers in each.” 


Formal negotiations continued for some time after the receipt 
of this ultimatum, justified by the theory that the joint commission 
had not reached the point of considering Orders and Sacraments 
and that consequently its current discussions were unimpaired; but 
it was already clear that the heart had gone out of them. 

Communications to Scottish church papers are inclined to blame 
Anglican “procrastination” for failure to put into effect even the 
minor co-operative measures agreed to. 

On the Anglican side, the recommendations concerning the occa- 
sional interchange of ministers and communicants experienced con- 
siderable opposition, with the result that “while the report has been 
commended to the careful study of the Church, none of its recom- 
mendations has as yet been accepted or acted upon.” 

The outcome apparently justifies the judgment of Dr. A. C. Don, 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury who writes: “These par- 
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ticular negotiations have so far led to little or no result and there 
is little probability of their being resumed in the near future.’7° 


INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENTS 


Hard as it is to differentiate them in some instances from formal 
rejections, but no-wise differing in practical outcome, are cases of 
the indefinite adjournment of negotiations or of postponement of 
measures for union even after their formal adoption. Three cases of 
failures of this rather undignified sort are now to be presented. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCHES—UNITED STATES 


Periodic discussions of union by these, the two largest denomina- 
tions of Negro Methodists, were brought to a focus in 1927 by the 
appointment of a Joint Commission on Organic Union, which re- 
ported in June of that year. Their report was submitted to the 
bishops of the two Churches assembled in joint session, approved by 
them and sent on to the General Conferences of the two bodies 
meeting in 1928. 

The report and resolutions were approved by both General Con- 
ferences, and by them transmitted to the several annual conferences 
of each. The final adoption of union was conditioned upon the 
favourable vote of three-fourths of the ministers of each conference; 
also upon the approval of the congregations in which a majority 
vote of the members was necessary for adoption. 

A strong majority of annual conferences in both Churches voted 
for union. However, when it came to the congregations, the action 
of the conferences appears simply not to have been carried through. 
Thus, in spite of strongly favourable action both in the national 
and the subordinate bodies, the plan of union failed, by reason of 
inaction rather than of adverse action. Interest appears to have 
flared up and then almost completely to have died down again, with 
the consequence that there seems little chance of its revival in any 
immediate future. 

The two bodies of Negro Methodists concerned in this union 


* Sources: Report of the Committee Appointed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Confer with Representatives of the Church of Scotland, Lon- 
don, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934; Communication 
from Dr. A. C. Don. 
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originated during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Their 
development and expansion has been parallel but entirely separate. 
With the diffusion of the Negro population throughout the United 
States in recent years, their spheres of activity have come more and 
more to overlap. Since both agree in doctrine and government, no 
consideration of these points was involved. As has been the case 
with other unions of Methodists, the problem was attacked from a 
wholly practical viewpoint. No departure from general Methodist 
usage was proposed. A redistribution of Episcopal districts was, 
however, contemplated as a result of the combination of the negotiat- 
ing denominations since the united Church was to retain the same 
number of bishops as the two Churches had in 1928. 

The discussion of union continued actively during 1930 and 1931. 
It dealt very frankly with the practical considerations involved, as 
indicated in the following quotations: 


“In the first place, to unite the Churches for economic reasons 
might obviate the necessity for thousands of struggling churches 
maintained in communities impoverished by promoters of 
church expansion, actuated by sectarian bias; but at the same 
time unification would eliminate a large number of pastors, 
officers, and bishops who would never agree to step down from 
their influential and lucrative positions; and candidates for 
vacancies in these positions, men who have worked for years 
to reach them as the ideal of their dreams, would never agree 
to such a merger, because they would have less chance for ele- 
vation in the united Church than they now have with the pres- 
ent system of duplication with two or three unnecessary bishops 
and officers in the same area and each one trying to maintain 
a ‘university’ or some other pet scheme of his own.” 


Another adverse judgment cited five reasons in opposition to 
union: 


“(1) There is not sufficient urge for a United Methodist 
Church to hold in one compact organization over one million 
members and Sunday School scholars. 

“(2) It is an attempt to marry without the necessary court- 
ship, and divorce would be certain. 

“(3) It will cost many thousands of dollars in litigations 
before the courts. 

“(4) There is as much difference in Methodist practice of 
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the A.M.E. and A.M.E. Zion churches, as between Baptist and 
Methodist. 

“(5) Lack of respect for the Book of Discipline of the United 
Church by A.M.E. and A.M.E. Zion bishops, elders and pastors, 
will be its undoing, for even the A.M.E. discipline is not strictly 
adhered to by A.M.E. constituents.” 


These questions make it appear that, although the two denomina- 
tions were basically close together and possessed of a considerable 
common purpose, there existed an actual unreadiness for union. 
Very real difficulties prevailed especially in the sphere of ecclesiastical 
politics; and these rendered the effort abortive in spite of the 
favourable action of both General Conferences.14 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. A.—UNITED STATES 


Most surprising of all proposals of partial union which the present 
century has seen in the United States was an unqualified proposal, 
in 1928, by the Methodist Episcopal Church for full organic union 
with the Presbyterian. ‘The proposal was made “without reservation 
or condition.” As was only logical, this was the first of the cases 
discussed to catch Roman Catholic attention. Contrasting it with 
the frequent return of infinitesimal subdivisions to their parent 
Church, or with the union of denominations already very much 
alike in doctrine and government, representative Roman Catholic 
comment declared this proposal to be “momentous.” Objectively 
regarded, by reason of the size and standing of the bodies con- 
cerned, and also by reason of the far-reaching nature of the union 
proposed, it marks the climax of modern American efforts for par- 
tial union. 

The overture from the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church read as follows: 


“The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church should be united. Their 
purposes are alike, and they work in much the same territory. 
Practically their only differences now are in details of organiza- 


“ Sources: Carter G. Woodson, “Opposition to the Union of Negro 
Churches,” Star of Zion, August 20, 1931, p. 1; “Organic Union Again,” 
Editorial, Christian Recorder, July 23, 1931, p. 3; Declaration of Principles 
and Public Pronouncements of the Joint Commission of Organic Union of 
the A.M.E. and the A.M.E.Z. Churches, 1927. 
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tion, and surely those cannot justify their remaining apart, for 
in union there would be added strength. 

“The Presbyterians have an honorable history, and a com- 
mendable spirit, and they are doing a work of magnitude and 
value beyond measure. To be actually united with that noble 
people would be to us a joy and an inspiration. 

“We, therefore, urge that overtures be at once made looking 
for early organic union, without reservation or condition.” 


The General Assembly voted that this communication should be 
referred to the Department of Church Co-operation and Union for 
such conference as might be found advisable with the commission of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and that report be made to the 
next General Assembly. 

Committees of both denominations consequently met in joint ses- 
sion during the following years. However, exploration of the actual 
attitudes of the rank and file of both denominations discovered 
that each was intent upon the completion of union within their 
respective denomination families before attempting the aggressive 
promotion of the union of dissimilar bodies. Sentiment to this effect 
crystallized somewhat definitely in both Churches, and by 1930 the 
active pursuit of the effort had ceased. 

Questioned as to the official status of the negotiations, the Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian General Assembly wrote: “It is not true 
that the negotiations have been stopped or suspended, if by sus- 
pended you mean they have been indefinitely postponed. It is a 
fact that negotiations are proceeding with great deliberation.” Sub- 
sequent years have proved that this deliberation has amounted to 
indefinite postponement. The recent Chairman of the Presbyterian 
Assembly’s Department on Church Co-operation and Union recently 
declared: ““The matter may be taken up again, but certainly not 
before the proposed Methodist union has been completed.” Practi- 
cally speaking, this means that the action of 1928 no longer presents 
a live issue.1? 


ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. A.—IRAN (PERSIA) 


Proposals for a United Church of Persia, involving mission 
Churches of these two groups, were approved by an Intra-Church 


4% Sources: Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., 1928, p. 50; Communication from President J. Ross Stevenson, 
D.D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Conference held at Isfahan in 1927. Its general purpose received 
qualified approval from the 1930 Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
bishops, who were naturally concerned to preserve the historic 
episcopate, yet willing to contemplate the possibility of some scheme — 
of joint ordination in which Episcopal and non-Episcopal ministers 
might share. ‘The Lambeth Conference suggested that the Persian 
movement proceed along the lines of the South India scheme (see 
page 49), and foresaw that the Church of Persia, if realized, would 
not be Anglican, but an independent branch of the Church Uni- 
versal. 

Changes in ecclesiastical leadership in Persia are credited with 
the virtual abandonment of the plan in more recent years.18 

* Sources: The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reports, etc., pp. 122-1233 


Communication from Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary, Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


CHAPTER IV 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION EXTENDED AND 
UNION CONSUMMATED 


HE maturing of prolonged processes of discussion and negotia- 

tion and the final victory of the spirit of union is registered 
during the decade in ten or twelve significant cases in which union 
of some sort has been consummated or mutual recognition extended 
by the bodies previously not in intercommunion. To these should 
be added four highly important cases in which union was consum- 
mated early in the decade, so that succeeding years have constituted 
a period of testing and reinforcement. ‘These are considered in a 
separate chapter. 


UNION CONSUMMATED BETWEEN RELATED DENOMINATIONS 


Five examples of union of this sort are now to be presented 
from England, the United States, India, Korea, and Mexico. 


WESLEYAN, PRIMITIVE AND UNITED METHODIST—ENGLAND 


In 1932 the three major groups of English Methodists consum- 
mated a complete corporate union. Its remote forerunners were the 
series of Methodist reunions begun early in the last century. 

This epochal step was first formally proposed in 1913. As in the 
United States, Methodist divisions in England have always occurred 
over issues of church government rather than of doctrine. The vari- 
ous secessions of the nineteenth century all hinged upon the issue 
of clerical dominance in the Church. The turn of the tide was defi- 
nitely reached when the United Methodist Church, combining three 
previously divided bodies, was established by authority of an act of | 
Parliament in 1907. This highly significant union was based upon 
the principle of giving a greater place to the laity in the government 
of the Church and having an equal number of ministers and laymen 
in the principal representative assemblies. 

Negotiations for the union of Wesleyan, Primitive and United 
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Methodists had begun previous to the World War and were actively 
renewed at its close. One of its chief advocates was the noted Wes- 
leyan layman, Sir Henry Lunn.t The movement thereafter went 
forward steadily, progressing through three normal stages: first, 
that of general preparatory conference which discovered very general 
sentiment in favour of union and close agreement as to the general 
lines on which it would be achieved. Representatives of the three 
bodies were thereafter authorized to complete a plan of union, the 
adoption of which was conditioned upon the acceptance by a two- 
thirds vote of the Conference of each of the three bodies. This was 
quickly secured in the United Methodist and Primitive bodies. In 
1926 and 19247, however, in spite of the required majority secured 
in the mixed conference of lay and clerical delegates, the Conference 
of ministers failed to yield a sufficient favourable majority. Such a 
majority, however, was forthcoming in 1929. The favourable vote 
was then conditioned by a stipulation that a period of spiritual 
investigation and preparation should intervene and actual union 
not be put into effect until 1932. 

In view of the favourable action of the three Conferences, a Par- 
liamentary enabling act authorizing union was introduced and 
unanimously passed in 1929. The basis of union provided for two 
parallel sessions of the Conference of the united Church, a Repre- 
sentative Session of laymen and a Pastoral Session of ministers. 
Matters of doctrine, ministerial standing and discipline were left to 
the Pastoral Session, while general legislation was assigned to the 
Conference as a whole. This method secured both a limitation of 
authority of ministers in the general affairs of the church and, at 
the same time, a direct recognition of their superior authority in 
their peculiar spheres. It thus combined the essence of both prin- 
ciples over which English Methodism had divided in the past. 

The plan of union, though combining the subordinate units of 
the uniting denominations into district synods, made no general 
provision for effecting local fusions of churches. It set measures in 
operation for the gradual working out of a united national adminis- 
tration. The act of union was solemnized in a very notable gathering 
in Albert Hall, London. : 

Virtually all commentators agree that union has, on the whole, 
worked very well during the four years since its consummation. It is 


1See his Review of the Churches. 
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admitted that a degree of “testiness’” has marked this testing time. 
Some reminders of previous separations have intruded themselves. 
It has been necessary to become accustomed to new details of ec- 
clesiastical arrangement; but little fundamental dissatisfaction has 
been evidenced. 

The consolidation of the national agencies of the uniting 
Churches has been only gradually accomplished. A committee of 
which Sir Josiah Stamp is chairman is at work on a reorganization 
of finances; and is expected to effect some further combination of 
administrative forces.? 


THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH—UNITED STATES 


In August, 1930, after the formal negotiations began in 1925, three 
Lutheran Synods of the Middle Western states united corporately in 
a single ecclesiastical body called the American Lutheran Church. 
The enacting formula was as follows: 


“Therefore, we, The Lutheran Synod of Buffalo, organized 
June 25, 1845, The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and 
other States, organized August 24, 1854, and The Evangelical 
Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and other States, organized Sep- 
tember 14, 1818, being one in the faith once for all delivered 
unto the saints and confessed by the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, do hereby unite in one Synod, and to this end adopt 
the following Constitution.” 


All three of the uniting Churches were of German antecedents. 
They, however, arose under quite different circumstances in dif- 
ferent localities in the United States. 

The Joint Synod of Ohio and other states was the result of a 
missionary effort of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, the first Lutheran 
Synod in the United States, to provide for the spiritual wants of 
the thousands of Lutheran immigrants who came from Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia and settled in the wilderness of 
the West, the western section of Pennsylvania and what is now 
the states of Ohio and Indiana. The first conference which later 
developed into the Synod was organized in 1812. 


* Sources: Lidgett, J. Scott, ‘““The Reunion of Methodism,” London Quar- 
terly Review, July 16, 1932, pp. 72-73; New York Christian Advocate, No- 
vember 10, 1932, pp. 1198-1199; Christian Union Quarterly, Baltimore, 
October, 1932, pp. 104-105 and 140 ff.; British Weekly, July 23, 1936. 
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The Lutheran Synod of Buffalo arose out of an immigration from 
Prussia of Lutheran people opposed to the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches in Prussia into a State Church. These im- 
migrants settled around Buffalo and in Wisconsin, and in 1845 
organized the Synod of the Lutheran Church Immigrated from 
Prussia, which later became the Buffalo Synod. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa was the fruit of a mis- 
sionary effort originating in Bavaria, Germany. Moved by the “‘spir- 
itual distress’ of the Germans in the United States, missionaries 
were trained and sent to them. The early work particularly stressed 
the education of ministers and parochial-school teachers. There 
was close co-operation at first with the Missouri Synod, but on 
account of divergence of views, the Iowa Synod was organized in 
1854. 

In recent years, it had become increasingly evident to the leaders 
of the three Synods that they were in essential agreement and that 
they could render more efficient service if united. 

This feeling was expressed in the opening address of the uniting 
Synod by Dr. C. C. Hein, chairman of the Joint Commission which 
developed the Basis of Union, who was later elected first President 
of the American Lutheran Church. He said in part: 


“Thus the three synods originated: one the child of Francke, 
another the child of Grabau, the third the child of Loehe. The 
annals of history will tell you of the many doctrinal contro- 
versies, which for many decades have kept these synods apart. 
‘These controversies did not always add to the glory of the 
Lutheran Church. ‘Thanks be to our Father in Heaven that in 
the course of time these synods came to a full understanding 
and that today they can enter into a union which in truth is 
based upon unity in faith, doctrine, and practice. As such a body 
the American Lutheran Church begins its career.” 


Though negotiations for a merger of the three Synods were begun 
formally in 1925, its consummation was possible only after months 
of careful consideration, ending in ‘agreement on the satisfactory 
statement of a doctrinal basis of union and technical methods of 
obtaining approval.” The crucial points of the agreement finally 
reached are made explicit in Article II of the Confession of Faith. 


(1) “The Synod accepts the Canonical Books of the Old 
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and New Testaments as the inspired Word of God and the 
only infallible authority in all matters of faith and life. 

(2) “The Synod also accepts each and all of the Symbolical 
Books of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as the true exposi- 
tion and presentation of the faith once for all delivered unto 
the saints, to wit: The three Ecumenical Creeds; viz., the 
Apostles’, the Nicene and the Athanasian Creeds; the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and its Apology, the Smalcald Articles; 
the Large and Small Catechisms of Luther; and the Formula of 
Concord. 

(3) “The Synod regards unity in doctrine and practice the 
necessary prerequisite for church fellowship, and therefore ad- 
heres to the rule, ‘Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran pastors only, 
and Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only,’ and re- 
jects unionism in all its forms. 

(4) “The Synod is earnestly opposed to all organizations or 
societies, secret or open, which, without confessing faith in the 
triune God and in Jesus Christ as the eternal Son of the eternal 
God, incarnate in order to be our only Saviour from sin, are 
avowedly religious or practise forms of religion, teaching salva- 
tion by works. It declares such organizations and societies to be 
anti-Christian, and rejects any fellowship with them.” 


The Church resulting from this union is definitely related to the 
older and more inclusive movement of Lutheran bodies of the 
United States represented by the Lutheran National Council (see 
page 22) and to conversations and proposals relative to union be- 
tween members of the American Lutheran Conference of which the 
American Lutheran Church is one (see page 36). Its successful 
amalgamation of a great middle section of American Lutheranism 
is believed to mark a’ long step towards the larger integration of 
the communion in the United States. 

The American Lutheran Church reported a membership of ap- 
proximately 500,000 in 1934, about 350,000 of whom were more 
than thirteen years of age.3 


TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH—INDIA 


A minor corporate union of related denominations in India re- 
sulted from the World War. As the result of the confiscation of 

* Sources: Constitution and By-Laws of the American Lutheran Church, 
Preamble, p. 5; Minutes of the First Convention of the American Lutheran 
Church, p. 14. 
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property of German Lutheran Missions in India at that time, a 
native Lutheran Church with about 12,000 members became the 
exclusive responsibility of the Swedish Missions. The combined 
work was organized as the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
In 1927, however, German support of the Tamil Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church was resumed and the Church continued as a single 
body affiliated with the Lutherans of two European nations. The 
movement represents about one hundred and seventy-five churches 
and a Christian community of 30,000, constituting about seventeen 
per cent of all the Lutherans of India.* 


KOREAN METHODIST CHURCH—KOREA 


In 1926 another corporate union of related denominations was 
initiated on the foreign-mission field. The annual conferences of the 
Korean Methodist Episcopal Church and Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South formulated proposals in that year for the combina- 
tion of these two bodies into a single antonomous Church. The 
Methodist Episcopal General Conference in 1928 and the Methodist 
Episcopal, South, General Conference of 1930 (of which bodies the 
two Korean Churches had been branches) consented to their union, 
and created commissions to co-operate in the carrying out of the 
plan. ‘The joint organization was fully consummated in 1930. 

The first General Conference of the Korean Church, meeting in 
that year, included equal representation from the two uniting 
Churches and equal numbers of ministers and laymen. It consisted 
of twenty-one women and seventy-nine men; sixteen missionaries 
and eighty-four Koreans. The constitution of the united Church was 
adopted on December 8, 1930, by the election of a general superin- 
tendent, significantly not called a bishop. 

In connexion with the adoption of a constitution, historical and 
doctrinal statements were approved, together with a form of dis- 
cipline for the new Church. 

Under the constitution, the organization of the local church em- 
phasizes congregational features and extends membership in the 
local quarterly conference to a large group of laymen. Women are 


“Source: Fahs and Davis, Unpublished Appendix to A Conspectus of 
Cooperative Missionary Enterprises, New York, International Missionary 
Council, 1935. 
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equally eligible to the ministry with men. The united Church is 
sub-divided into three annual conferences, with a mission conference 
in Manchuria where there are about one million Koreans. 

The Korean Church will be represented in the General Confer- 
ences of each of the parent Churches. Officially assigned bishops, one 
from each of the American Churches, are to advise the Korean 
Church and to have membership in its General Council along with 
representatives of the mission boards of the two American Churches. 
This Council, in turn, is to control missionary appropriations from 
the parent Churches, to supervise the appointments of local minis- 
ters, managers of institutions, and missionaries, and, in general, 
to serve as the executive agency of the supporting boards in their 
relation with the Korean Church. 

This union creates a single Methodist Church in Korea, with 
seven hundred churches and 18,000 members in addition to about 
1,800 in Manchuria. This constitutes about seven per cent of the 
total Protestant body in Korea.® 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH—MEXICO 


A corporate union of Churches originating in the mission work 
of the two main branches of the Methodist Church in the United 
States was consummated in September, 1930, under the name, ‘The 
Methodist Church of Mexico. 

The terms of union continue substantially unchanged the articles 
of religion and general rules which are common to Methodism 
everywhere. The plan of organization and government follows the 
typical Methodist pattern with an additional Council of Co-opera- 
tion, half of which is appointed by the mission boards of the parent 
Churches. Under the articles of government the Bishop is strictly an 
administrative officer with only a four-year tenure and without pos- 
sibility of re-election. 

The United Methodist Church of Mexico numbers about one hun- 
dred and fifty churches and approximately ten thousand members.® 


5 Sources: Methodist Year Book, 1934; Charles H. Fahs and Davis, Un- 
published Appendix to A Conspectus of Cooperative Missionary Enter- 
prises, New York, International Missionary Council, 1935. 

* Sources: A. L. Warnshuis and E. Strong, Partners in the Expanding 
Church, New York, International Missionary Council, 1935, p. 11. 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF FUNCTIONAL UNION 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—ORTHODOX AND HICKSITE— 
UNITED STATES 


Through a series of arrangements progressively entered into 
throughout two decades, but which may be said to have culminated 
about 1933, the two historic branches of the Society of Friends in 
the United States have reached an effective form of union reflecting 
the peculiar genius of this unique religious movement. According 
to the previous analysis (page xx) , the type of union thus achieved 
must be termed functional in contrast with the corporate forms 
which unions of more definitely ecclesiastical bodies usually take. 

In many respects, then, this particular union is sui generis. It 
follows the essential non-ecclesiastical characteristics of the Friends’ 
organization. Instead of effecting a structural combination, the loose 
confederations represented respectively by the.Orthodox and Hick- 
site groups have developed a large number of joint committees. 

The chief organ of their union, however, is the American Friends’ 
Service Commission, organized for humane service in the period 
following the World War. This organization has expanded its func- 
tions and evolved into a substantial agent of common action in 
most matters in which local societies could act unicedly even if they 
belonged to a single highly centralized ecclesiastical body. It inter- 
vened, for example, in behalf of the principles of the Society of 
Friends in proceedings before the United States Supreme Court in 
the celebrated Macintosh citizenship case. 

‘The division between the two branches of Friends occurred in 
1827 over questions of doctrine. The Hicksite group was Unitarian 
in general position. Differences in theology have largely disappeared 
in the course of years. The Orthodox group is now divided into 
fourteen “Yearly Meetings,’ each composed of a group of local 
congregations in adjacent territory. The Hicksite group has seven 
“Yearly Meetings.” 

Apart from the joint activities of the Friends’ Service Commis- 
sion, the functional union of the Friends is mainly evidenced in 
adjustments between the “Yearly Meetings” of the two groups in im- 
portant centres. ‘This may be illustrated by the groups in Philadel- 
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phia, the chief seat of the Friends’ movement in the United States. 
In this area, there are twenty-two localities in which both branches 
of the movement have organizations. In each, some degree of co- 
operation or union has been effected. Thirteen have united Sunday 
schools; seven conduct joint worship; nine hold forums and lectures 
together; two maintain schools in common; while two are com- 
pletely united meetings, both in organization and function. 

The two Philadelphia ‘Yearly Meetings” have joint committees 
on education, temperance, peace, race relations, youth and the social 
order; also, a joint committee on united Monthly Meetings. Since 
1933, a local meeting may be organized as a unit with equal status 
in the two “Yearly Meetings.” 

In the Baltimore, New York and Canadian “Yearly Meetings,” 
parallel movements of union have gone forward. 

In addition to the jointly maintained and notable humanitarian 
work of the American Friends’ Service Committee, that organiza- 
tion now undertakes, through the creation of a Friends’ Fellowship 
Council, to act as a national co-ordinating agency for the somewhat 
independent Friends’ Meetings which are not formally related to 
either of the older groups. When requested, this Council will under- 
take the fostering and guiding care of such independent groups in 
their early stages of development, attempting to establish them into 
regular Monthly Meetings and, ultimately, to bring them into cor- 
porate membership with one or both of the existing “Yearly Meet- 
ings.” Such independent meetings, widely scattered over many 
parts of America, have, hitherto, presented a baffling problem with 
respect to affiliation, the status of their membership and the standing 
of the local societies within the general Society of Friends. 

The most complete union of the Friends is in the sphere of young 
people’s work. The Young Friends’ Fellowship, organized in 1933, 
unites all branches of the Friends in America in this interest. A 
marked release of new energy and enthusiasm is reported where 
Friends of the separate groups have locally united, and the total 
movement has received new strength and duration from the develop- 
ment of its common organization and united activities.? 


7 Sources: Annual Report of the Friends’ Service Committee, 1935; Out- 
line Plan for a Fellowship Council, Friends’ Service Committee; Communi- 
cation from J. Bernard Walton, Secretary, General Conference of the 
Religious Society of Friends. 
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CoRPORATE UNION OF UNRELATED DENOMINATIONS 


As pointed out in an earlier connexion (page xxi), unions 
between the unrelated denominations are substantially as numerous 
as those between related ones. ‘This has proved especially true upon 
the foreign-mission field. 


EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA—REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In June, 1934, the national bodies of the Evangelical Synod of 
North America and the Reformed Church in the United States con- 
firmed the action of the several Districts and Classes of the respec- 
tive Churches to which union had been referred and established a 
complete merger of the two under the name, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The plan of union was notable in that it was con- 
summated before the preparation of a formal constitution. The 
constitution was subsequently prepared by .a commission of the 
united body and approved by the General Synod of the united 
Church in 1936 for reference to the action of the subordinate units. 

This successfully consummated union was one of a considerable 
series of efforts for union in which the Reformed Church in the 
United States has been involved. 

The original negotiations undertaken in 1928 included the Church 
of the United Brethren along with the Evangelical Synod and Re- 
formed Church, U. S. in a proposed union. A joint committee 
representing the three denominations prepared the plan of union 
which was submitted to their general assemblies in 1929. The United 
Brethren and Reformed Church, U. S. both authorized their com- 
missions to carry this proposal to the final authorities in the 
respective Churches if they found sentiment sufficiently favourable 
to make the success of such a step probable. ‘These conditions were 
not realized and the negotiations lapsed (see page 74). 

Meanwhile, negotiations for a merger of five Churches of the 
Presbyterian-Reformed group had become active and the Reformed 
Church, U. S. had become unofficially related to them (see page 
60). It thus found itself considering union in two directions at 
once. Negotiations with the commission of the Evangelical Synod 
were accordingly dropped temporarily. 

With the withdrawal in 1931 of the Reformed Church, U. S. 
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from the Presbyterian-Reformed negotiations, it was again free to 
reopen proposals for union with the Evangelical Synod. This was 
done under a joint conference in the fall of the same year, as a 
result of which the committee proposed a plan of union. Rehearsing 
the general considerations leading to their recommendations, the 
Introduction read: 


“The will to unite is shown by alliance, councils, federations, 
and organic unions of churches in United States of America 
and on the mission fields of the Orient. In view of these facts, 
their movements, in which one may see clearly the guidance of 
the spirit of our Lord and Saviour who prayed for all ‘who 
believe in me’ that they may ‘all be one,’ it behoves the 
churches, especially those of the same land and of the Evangeli- 
cal faith and order to enter into negotiations for closer rela- 
tionship with the purpose of attaining organic union. 

“Believing that every denomination exists not for itself but 
as an organization for the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
which is greater than any single church or than all of the 
churches taken together, and for which each denomination 
is to live and labour, or if need be, to die.” ... 


The report further asserted: 


“That in the union of churches the distinctive ideals of each 
and the essential principles of the Christian faith and life 
common to all would not only be conserved but be more effec- 
tually applied in the promotion of the Kingdom of God in the 
lives of individuals and nations.” 


The preamble cf the report went on to declare the conviction of 
the two Churches that they “are in agreement on the essential doc- 
trines of the Christian faith [and in] the desire to be united in one 
body according to articles mutually agreed upon.” The matter of 
formal standards, however, was disposed of in a single clause: “We 
acknowledge and accept the historical standards of the two 
- Churches as the doctrinal basis of union.” 

With respect to worship, the article stipulated: ““The freedom of 
worship at present enjoyed by the negotiating Churches shall not be 
interfered with in the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 

Rationalizing the union so plainly desired on grounds of common 
feeling, the participants represented it as the culmination of a 
process towards Lutheran-Reformed reunion which had been going 
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on for two hundred years. Almost immediately after the split be- 
tween these -two movements, the leaders of the Reformation had 
begun to discuss the healing of the breach between them. In South 
Germany from the middle of the sixteenth century, many churches 
were neither strictly Lutheran nor strictly Calvinistic. They often 
enjoyed common use of church property and had been associated 
ecclesiastically in the united Evangelical Church of Prussia and 
other German states (see page 72). 

In the settlement of the United States, the Reformed element 
had preceded the particular offshoot of Lutheranism represented by 
the Evangelical Synod by a century. ‘The two Churches were geo- 
graphically identified with the different parts of the country. But 
they had come to be much alike in government, tending to combine 
. Congregational and Presbyterian characteristics. ‘They had a com- 
mon doctrinal heritage in the Augsburg Confession, Luther’s Smaller 
Cathechism and the Heidelberg Confession. Both had come to use 
the English language in most of their church services. Both main- 
tained a liturgical tradition, but latitude as to forms of worship pre- 
vailed in both. Both represented a middle-of-the-road American 
type of thinking, neither Fundamentalist nor Humanist. ‘They had 
long belonged together to the Federal Council of Churches and had 
worked co-operatively with the great central Protestant group in 
that organization. 

The Constitution of the united Church as adopted in 1936 
strongly maintains its Presbyterian characteristics. Its chief de- 
parture is the assigning of rather unusual administrative authority 
to the President of the Church and in provisions making it possible 
for him to anticipate long tenure of office. He may, for example, 
“gnstruct the Synodical Council to place certain matters pertaining 
to the work of the Church upon the program of the fall meeting of 
a Synod and to give these matters preference.” He is to “enforce the 
constitution and the rules and regulations of the General Synod.” 

The Constitution sets up a completely unified system of adminis- 
trative Boards and auxiliaries. The 1936 General Synod adopted a 
plan for the redistricting of the Church into territorial Synods by 
combination of the former Classes and Districts of the uniting 
Churches. The accomplishment of union is thus substantially com- 
plete. 

Neither of the uniting Churches had been growing in recent years. 
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Their union creates a body which is much more geographically 
representative than either of the separate ones were. While not di- 
rectly related, the united Churches had common antecedents of 
nationality, language and religious history and had assimilated to 
the major American type in about equal degrees. “They united 
because they were prepared to unite.” The union brought together 
about 269,000 members of the Evangelical Synod, chiefly resident 
in the North Central states and about 347,000 of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, largely concentrated in the states of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio.§ 


CONGREGATIONAL, CHRISTIAN AND UNITED BRETHREN CHURCHES— 
PUERTO RICO 


Churches established in Puerto Rico by the mission agencies of 
the Congregational, Christian and United Brethren Churches of 
the United States united themselves in 1931 in a single corporate 
body called the Iglesia Evangélica de Puerto Rico. 

From the beginnings of American occupancy, the island of Puerto 
Rico was divided among the Protestant denominations for purposes 
of evangelization. ‘The former churches of the three denominations 
occupied contiguous territory in the southeastern portion of the 
island. ‘The new Church is thus made up of elements which, in their 
separation, had long been neighbours yet without competition. 
Their previous association had been especially close because of 
their share, with the entire group of denominations included in the 
Evangelical Association of Protestant Churches, in the support of 
important union enterprises, notably a religious press and a theo- 
logical seminary. 

The Puerto Rican union, moreover, followed the union consum- 
mated in 1931 of the two major elements, the Congregational and 
the Christian in the United States (see page 114). The case thus 
furnishes a good illustration of corporate union following upon a 
history of active co-operation for a prolonged period. 

The Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico represents a complete 
corporate union of the churches of the three denominations. Its 
simple frame of government assumes the autonomy of the individual 

* Sources: The Constitution and By-Laws of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, 1936; Communication from President George W. Richards, 
D.D., the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania. 
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local churches and culminates in a representative annual assembly 
which elects a moderator and administrative Council of Nine. These 
in turn elect the general officers and make appropriations to the 
churches from pooled resources supplied by the mission boards in 
the United States under whose auspices the work was originally 
organized. The secretaries of these boards constitute a Committee 
of Reference. 

The Puerto Rican Church raises only about a third of its own 
expenses. Both in the initiation of the union and in its continued 
administration, the dependence of the Evangelical Church upon 
American leadership is thus somewhat extreme. 

‘The Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico reported in 1934 twenty- 
one churches with 2,482 members, fifty-seven unorganized places 
of worship, and sixty-five Sunday schools with an enrolment of 
about 5,000. 

The practical problems of this little Church are bound up with 
the extreme poverty and economic distress of the island of Puerto 
Rico and with the as yet rather inferior quality of the native 
ministry.? 


UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Churches of three mission boards of the United States, Presby- 
terian, U. S. A., Congregational and United Brethren, joined to- 
gether in 1929 to form the United Evangelical Church of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

As in Puerto Rico, there had been a geographical division of 
territory among the Protestant Churches from the original American 
occupation of the Islands. Active competition had been thus in the 
main prevented. ‘The present union had been preceded by many 
years of co-operation of seven denominations in the Evangelical 
Union of the Philippines. The National Christian Council, estab- 
lished in 1929, marked the culmination of what may be called the 
co-operative phase of the united movement. 

Ecclesiastical union of Presbyterian and Congregational forces 
had been originally proposed in 1915. Definite steps in this direc-. 


° Sources: Annual Report, American Missionary Association, 1934-1935; 
Letter of Secretary Fred Brownlee, 1936; Minton, ‘““Three Denominations 
Unite in Puerto Rico,” Christian Union Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 4, April, 


1931. 
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tion were begun in 1921. Prior to actual union, the Congregational 
Churches deliberately formed themselves into a presbytery. By 1924 
the several presbyteries had acted upon the union, and an inde- 
pendent United congregation in Manila had been added to the 
group. The plan of church government was developed between 
1924 and 1928. It made large use of the example of the United 
Church of Canada. In 1926 a more explicit statement of doctrine 
was attempted and the scheme of doctrine and government was 
constitutionalized in 1928. Meanwhile the churches of the United 
Brethren Mission had entered the union. The first session of the 
united Church was held in Manila in 1929, the four uniting bodies 
formally accepting the basis of union. 

The basis of union consists of a brief confession of faith of nine 
articles, expressed in a total of about one thousand words. It 1s 
explicitly evangelical but doctrinally rather colourless. The local 
church is made the unit of organization, and three grades of courts 
culminating in the General Assembly are established. The local 
practices of the uniting denominations are retained. New churches 
are established by district conferences which are the equivalent of 
the presbytery. The General Assembly legislates with respect to the 
structure of the Church, its doctrine, worship and membership, but 
the previous freedom of the uniting churches is reserved and the 
action of the Assembly must be ratified by two-thirds of the districts. 

A Settlement Committee presides over the appointment of pas- 
tors. Local churches may call their own pastors, but the committee 
advises and, in default of a call, makes appointments. 

The report of the Baptist representative at the 1936 meeting of 
the Council of Mission Boards relating to the Philippine Islands 
explained the “large degree of autonomy within the Presbyterian 
framework” provided by the constitution of the United Evangelical 
Church and went on to say “unquestionably our Baptist people 
deeply desire what they call the united front.” The more intelligent 
leaders are favourable to union, though the majority of members 
are hardly aware of the issue. It is believed, therefore, that there is 
some prospect that the Baptist as well as the Methodist Churches 
may ultimately become members of the United Evangelical Church. 

This Church is already, geographically, a fairly national one with 
local churches stretching from the northern part of Lausanne to the 
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southern part of Mindanao. It is comprised of nine district con- 
ferences with 363 churches, 35,000 members, and approximately 
100,000 adherents.1° 


SIAMESE PRESBYTERIAN, CHINESE PRESBYTERIAN AND CHINESE BAPTIST 
CHURCHES—SIAM 


Another union transcending not only denominational barriers 
but also racial ones was consummated in the Orient in 1934. The 
Siamese Presbyterian, Chinese Presbyterian and Chinese Baptist 
Churches in Siam united in that year to form the Church of Christ 
in Siam. A General Assembly was organized, and a draft of a con- 
stitution drawn up by a deputation of forty commissioners. 

The polity of this united Church is Presbyterian, but different 
forms of baptism are explicitly recognized. 

Meeting in 1934, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America transferred its ministers and 
members in Siam to the new autonomous Church.14 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND INTERCOMMUNION ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND OLD CATHOLIC CHURCHES—EUROPE 


Following the acceptance in 1925 of Anglican Orders as repre- 
senting unbroken apostolic succession by the Old Catholic Churches 
of Holland and by conference of all Old Catholic Bishops, final 
agreements between these two Churches were arrived at in 1931. 
They became effective for the Old Catholics by action of their 
Synod held in Vienna and for the Church of England upon approval 
in 1932 by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. These actions 
instituted a relationship of unrestricted intercommunion between 
the two Churches. No other union of this type has been completed 
during the decade. 

The earlier negotiations leading to this consummation were con- 
tinued by Joint Commission on Doctrine. Its conversations dis- 
closed no excess obstacles in this area; but no joint doctrinal state- 
ment was issued. 

* Sources: Confession of Faith and Form of Government of the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines; Communications from Secretary 
Alden Clark, D.D., American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 


sions (Congregational) , and from Dr. Frank Laubach of Mindanao. 
4 Source: International Review of Missions, London, January, 1935. 
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The final terms of agreement specified that: 


(1) Each communion recognizes the Catholicity and inde- 
pendence of the other and maintains its own. 

(2) Each communion agrees to admit members of the other 
to participation in the Sacraments. 

(3) Intercommunion requires from either the acceptance of 
all doctrinal opinions, sacramental devotions or liturgical prac- 
tices characteristic of the other, but emphasizes that each be- 
lieves the other to hold the essentials of the Christian faith. 


Interpreting these agreements, the Archbishop of Canterbury de- 
fined the new relationship as one involving “‘not mere sentiment but 
a definite unity of structure both of faith and order.” In other 
words, the unity of the Anglican and Old Catholic Churches is sub- 
stantially completed in the ecclesiastical sense. But the establishment 
of intercommunion does not involve any change of relationship in 
the field of church government. 

The Anglican Church of Scotland and other branches of the 
Anglican family of Churches have subsequently taken action in har- 
mony with the action of the Church of England.!? 

7 Sources: The Lambeth Conference, 1930, Reports, etc., pp. 140-1443 


Communications from Dr. A. C. Don, Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


CHAPTER V 


TESTINGS AND REINFORCEMENTS OF UNIONS 


12 A number of important cases both the preliminary stages of 
discussion and negotiation and the virtual decision in favour 
of union occurred previous to the decade under discussion, leaving 
only the actual consummation to fall within this period. Enough 
time has thus elapsed to test these unions, to prove whether or not 
their formal consummation represented authentic internal unity, 
and whether they had the capacity to survive and prosper as united 
bodies. The four outstanding cases of this sort are the corporate 
unions of the Church of Scotland and United Free Church in the 
Church of Scotland, the union of the Congregational, Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches of Canada in the United Church of 
Canada, the union of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
in the United States and the series of unions resulting in the broadly 
inclusive Church of Christ in China. 


UNION TESTED: RELATED DENOMINATIONS 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


On October 2, 1929, the Church of Scotland and United Free 
Church of Scotland—both historic branches of the Presbyterian 
Church—consummated a corporate union authorized by their respec- 
tive General Assemblies with approval of the Presbyteries. 

The divisions and reunions of Scottish Churches since the Refor- 
mation constitute too long and complicated a series to be narrated 
in detail.1 They have been profoundly interwoven with the cultural 
and religious history of the Scottish people. ‘The great secession of 
the Free Church in 1843 took place primarily over the issue of lay 
patronage which involved the hereditary and political control of 
appointments of ministers to parishes. The broader issues which 
had to be determined in the present union concerned what the 


Gaius J. Slosser, Christian Unity, New York, Dutton, 1929, pp. 158 and oz. 
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Uniting Act described as “The National Recognition of Religion 
and the Spiritual Freedom of the Churches under Christ.” 

The two chief seceding elements had already come together in 
1900 forming the United Free Church of Scotland. From igoo on 
formal negotiations for reunion were under way between this body 
and the historic National Church. 

Between 1914 and 1926—the process being greatly slowed down 
by the World War—the Church of Scotland developed and accepted 
a new constitution which satisfactorily met the principles of the 
United Free Church as to the independence of the Church, and 
which preserved it as nationally established and at the same time 
free. This Church, the Constitution declared, receives from Christ, 
“and from him alone the right and powers subject to no other 
authority to legislate, and to adjudicate finally, in the matters of 
doctrine, worship, government, and discipline in the Church,” in- 
cluding the right to determine its own constitution and the elec- 
tion of ministers—the chief points of previous controversy. 

At the same time the Church acknowledges the Divine appoint- 
ment of the Civil Authority within its own sphere “and maintains 
its historic testimony to the Church of the nation acting in its co- 
operate capacity to render homage to God, to acknowledge the 
Lord Jesus Christ to be King over the nations . . . and to promote 
in all appropriate ways the Kingdom of God.” 

The new constitution was recognized by Act of Parliament in 
1921 “with view to facilitating the union of other Churches with 
the Church of Scotland.” 

In 1926 the General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church instituted conferences for the preparation 
of a definite Basis of Union in harmony with this constitution and a 
similar enactment of the United Free Church; and completed in 
1929 their union under the name, ‘The Church of Scotland. 

The reunited Church thus retains historic continuity, prestige 
and (in modified forms) public support as a national institution. 
Particularly it is confirmed in its sense of possessing a “call and 
duty to bring the ordinances of religion to people of every parish in 
Scotland through its territorial ministry.”* At the same time the 
Church is ecclesiastically free and self-governing. 


*Church of Scotland Act, 1921. For full text see Slosser, op. cit., p. 391. 
* Constitution, Chap. III. 
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The Uniting Act rehearsed the existing substantial agreement of 
the two Churches in doctrine, worship, government and discipline. 
‘The Uniting General Assemblies enacted the detailed arrangements 
as to the constitution of the United Church; the training, ordina- 
tion, induction and support of the ministry; and the merging of the 
organizations and work of the two Churches. | 

Since the two Churches were identical in doctrine, worship and 
government, their problems as a unified body lay in the fields of 
attitude and of administration rather than that of principle. “Dur- 
ing the period of the separation,” writes the present Chairman of 
the Church Relations Committee (the Reverend E. J. Hagan of 
Edinburgh) “they had developed idiosyncrasies of temperament, 
tradition and habit which they carried into the united Church.” 
While, therefore, the United Church did not have to compose dog- 
matic differences, it was confronted with the delicate task of recon- 
ciling and transcending varieties of emotions, outlooks and inter- 
ests. Moreover the machinery of the United Church had to work 
out the adjustments agreed to. In these respects the years since 1929 
have constituted a period of preliminary testing of Scottish reunion. 

The results, in the minds of competent leaders formerly identified 
with the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church alike, 
have amply demonstrated its advantages. ‘The following points are 
cited in behalf of this conclusion. 

(1) No complaint as to fundamental principles has emerged since 
the union, because there has been no difference in fundamental 
principles to voice. 

(2) Variations in emphasis, which respectively characterized the 
two Churches, have caused no trouble. It is widely recognized that 
there must be room for all normal variations in a national Church. 

(3) The ministers of the two uniting Churches have rapidly 
assimilated. Previous differences have left little trace. There is a 
growing sense of spiritual unity to match the external arrangements. 

(4) The fact that a small fraction of the former United Free 
Church congregations remained outside of the Union in a separate 
“continuing” Church has left the uniting bodies more homogeneous 
and has relieved them of a possible seed of internal dissension. ‘The 
only remaining element which is not happy over union consists 
largely of elderly people, too old to enlarge their loyalties; and it 
apparently constitutes no more than a normal minority group. 
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(5) The peculiar gifts of each of the uniting Churches have en- 
riched the united life. The Church of Scotland brought great dig- 
nity of worship; the United Free Church distinction in preaching; 
and each section has stimulated the other. Worship has conspicu- 
ously gained in fitness and elevation. 

(6) It is widely recognized that there is a greater inclination to 
theological liberalism on the part of the element formerly identified 
with the United Free Church and that they have generally a less 
rigid attitude towards subscription to the historic Confession. No 
actual embarrassment appears to have arisen from the combination 
with the more conservative element in the National Church. 

(7) All appear to agree that the combination of the facilities 
of the united theological colleges has distinctly strengthened the 
education of the ministry in Scotland and that the distinguished 
tradition of leadership in theological scholarship is being ably 
sustained. 

(8) ‘The machinery of the United Church has functioned, on the 
whole, effectively. Some observers feel that the Assembly and some 
of the Presbyteries are too large and miss the intimacy and wider 
diffusions of opportunity for leadership in the former smaller units. 

(9) The administrative agencies of the two former Churches 
were already modelled on a common plan, and little difficulty has 
been experienced in combining the two systems into one. When 
issues of administration have arisen they have seldom followed the 
lines of former division between the two. 

(10) The practical testing of Scottish Church union in the field 
of finances had three major aspects. 

(a) The transition to a common system of financial support. 
The broad distinction between the uniting Churches at this point 
was that many parishes of the Church of Scotland were supported 
by tithes (subsequently commuted into fixed rents) , others largely 
by endowments; while the United Free Churches depended pri- 
marily on the voluntary gifts of their people. In connexion with the 
union, the Parliamentary Act on property and endowments pro- 
vided that the surplus revenues of endowed parishes, after meeting 
“the proper requirements of the parishes,” should go into a General 
Assembly fund to be administered for the benefit of the entire 
Church. For enlarged future support the United Church would 
have to depend upon voluntary services. The process of financial 
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adjustment has been carried out gradually, with some friction but 
perhaps no more than is natural in so involved a matter. 

(b) The Scottish Church has suffered the usual experience of 
uniting Churches, namely, that its combined revenues do not equal 
those previously secured by the Churches in separation. The trend 
to date is obscured by the fact of world depression. One cannot say 
what it would have been in normal times. Some economies should 
have been possible; but, as the matter stands, thoughtful leaders 
question whether union has adequately preserved or increased the 
sense of financial responsibility on the part of the Church’s mem- 
bership. 

This doubt is raised particularly in connexion with the decline 
of support for the missions of the Church. A burdensome debt em- 
barrasses its foreign-mission enterprises; but whether this is at all 
due to union and not entirely to general conditions it seems impos- 
sible to say. 

(c) The United Church as a national Church largely identical 
with the people of Scotland, aspires to maintain a definite parish 
ministry. Union has brought this aspiration nearer to realization. 
One of its major results, stressed by all who have furnished material 
for this report, is the increased sense of responsibility incident to 
the assumption of such a ministry. Former Free Church ministers, 
particularly, testify to the challenge of this more precise determina- 
tion of their spheres of ministry. “Congregations,” it is said, “are 
learning to think not only of their own prosperity but of the out- 
siders and the lapsed in the districts for which they are responsible.” 

This apparently marks a transition from a certain sect-mindedness 
to a more comprehensive concept of the Church. 

(11) One of the most crucial tests of a Church union is the degree 
to which it involves the union of previously separated religious 
forces in local communities. Since the union of the Scottish Churches, 
329 such unions of local congregations have been effected; this is 
at the rate of nearly one per week, and the churches thus united 
exceed one-tenth of the total number of congregations in the 
Church. 

The method by which these local unions have been accomplished 
continues that in vogue in the United Free Church since the union 
of its two elements in 1900. When vacancies occur in the ministry 
of a parish located in a community whose churches appear to dupli- 
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cate one another, the question of their union is automatically raised 
by the Readjustment Committee of the General Assembly. The 
Presbytery to which the local congregations belong also appoints a 
committee to negotiate with them with a view to union. When 
only one of the charges is vacant, this implies the continuance of 
the ministry of the other charge as minister of the joint parish. This 
is often not acceptable to the local membership; and, since the 
Church has taken the position that it will not force union upon 
local communities, it would ordinarily be necessary to wait for 
simultaneous vacancies in the two parishes. In order to escape such 
long delays and to facilitate unions, the practice has grown up of 
appointing certain ministers to a parish temporarily with the under- 
standing that they may be set aside when the other parish becomes 
vacant in order to create a double vacancy and make union simpler. 

Competent authorities of the Scottish Free Church are unwilling 
to speculate as to how many more local unions might profitably be 
brought about. They say, however, that the more likely ones have 
already been accomplished, and that the process of adjustment will 
probably be slowed down for the future. 

Since the union of the Scottish Churches, negotiations with re- 
spect to intercommunion have taken place with the Church of 
England (see page 82) and other Churches. It is felt by some that 
enthusiasm for union has somewhat exhausted itself. The present 
period is characteristically one in which the United Church is en- 
gaged in consolidating its position. It is hoped that enthusiasm will 
revive in view of the approaching Edinburgh meeting of the Faith 
and Order movement in 1937. 

All told, the testing of union by the Scottish Churches appears 
to prove the soundness of the impulse which drew them together 
and the reality of the inner unity which the external forms proclaim, 
and on which the success of any union necessarily relies.* 


“Sources: Church of Scotland and United Free Church, Joint Report— 
Basis of Union—Uniting Act, 1929; The Church of Scotland, Committee 
on Union of Congregations and Readjustment of Agencies—Memorandum; 
Proceedings in Presbytery and Congregations; Communications from the 
Reverend G. D. Henderson, Aberdeen, G. F. Barbour, Esq.; the Reverend 
E. J. Hagan, Edinburgh, Chairman of the Church Relations Committee, 
Church of Scotland, and the Reverend A. N. Bogle, D.D., Joint Secretary, 
Committee on Union of Congregations, etc.; Interview with the Reverend 
Adam Burnet, D.D., Glasgow. 
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UNION TESTED: UNRELATED DENOMINATIONS 


CONGREGATIONAL, METHODIST AND PRESBYTERIAN UNION IN THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 


The United Church of Canada represents a complete organic 
union, consummated in 1925, of the Congregational, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian Churches of the Dominion. About one-third of the 
local Presbyterian Churches, however, declined to enter the union 
and remained as an independent Presbyterian Church. 

The major characteristics of this epoch-making Canadian union 
are easily grasped. It was union by negotiation prolonged for thirty 
years. During all this time the uniting Churches accepted each other 
as ecclesiastical equals. They felt fully competent to unite under 
what they conceived to be the authority and guidance of the spirit 
of God. They took the full validity of one another’s ministerial 
orders for granted and only added a definition covering this point 
as an afterthought to meet Episcopal scruples. A full-fledged Basis 
of Union adopted at the outset by the Joint Committee on Union 
of the three denominations was, with minor changes and additions, 
the same as that on which they finally united. 

The Basis of Union undertook to combine the three divergent 
polities represented by its component units and to harmonize three — 
somewhat divergent types of expression of the common evangelical 
doctrine. ‘The development of the United Church’s actual constitu- 
tion out of these elements was reached by a series of compromises, 
in which the Presbyterian structure of the Church and the Metho- 
dist method of placing ministers stood out somewhat discordantly 
in the final plan. On this last issue the machinery still grinds some- 
what protestingly. 

‘The Canadian union was chiefly motivated by the practical needs 
of the Church in Canada. The advantages of union as over against 
the weakness of separation was the outstanding argument. In re- 
sponse to such practical pressure, union came about through evo- 
lution beginning on the lower levels of co-operation and finally 
culminating only after the experience and discipline of co-operation 
had had time to take effect. The uniting denominations had long 
practiced comity in home missions and had together fostered great 
numbers of community churches in the Canadian Northwest. 
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In ideal and in intent Canadian union was to be inclusive of all 
non-Roman churches. Although in its immediate achievement it 
covered but three of the five major bodies, it retains the aspiration 
to become national and attempts to leave the way open for later 
comers. 

The doctrinal statement of the United Church of Canada repre- 
sents rather a colourless compromise than any adventurous attempt 
_ at fresh thinking. Many leaders who most heartily approve of the 
union privately regard the statement of faith as embodying a rather 
low-grade theology. Certainly it is no inspiring or creative restate- 
ment of the common faith and scarcely functions as an actual bond 
of union. It makes no strong emotional appeal and does not serve 
as a rallying cry. 

The tolerance by the United Church of a relatively feeble theo- 
logical position is explained by the fact already referred to, namely, 
that the motivation of the union is essentially a practical one. It 
was arrived at through prolonged steps of discussion, agitation and 
consolidation of opinion eventuating in a practical decision. In 
brief, it came about as a result of authentic democratic processes. 

These processes have been still going on after the formal con- 
summation of union within the subsequent period of testing. A 
_ decade of experience has shown that, under conditions presented by 
_ Canada and by the world in the last decade, union has a difficult 
_ side, as well as a happy one. 

The refusal of a considerable fraction of the Presbyterian Churches 
to join the union has led to additional divisions of Christians in 
large numbers of Canadian communities, some of which are less 
united religiously than they were before. A candid examination, 
community by community, of what has happened shows that the 
immediate costs in some cases were very great. On the other hand, 
the large number of amalgamations of churches of the uniting 
bodies has undoubtedly left the Canadian people better served 
religiously as a whole than they were before. 

The United Church has had to bear large costs of recombining 
not only its often-weakened local elements, but its national agencies 
and educational institutions in a period of peculiar financial diffi- 
culty. Support of missionary and educational work has been espe- 
cially hard. } 

At the same time, the very exigencies of the situation have thrown 
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the uniting elements closely together. It has compelled the combi-. 
nation of local churches of the uniting denominations, which might 
have remained separate for a longer period except for the pressure 
of circumstances urging them to unite locally. The common diffi- 
culties experienced have often tended to fuse the attitudes and pur- 
poses of the uniting forces. 

Since union, the United Church has grown and measurably pros- 
pered. ‘The chief limitation lies in the fact of its failure to win a 
_ substantial minority of Presbyterians and its limited scope. It covers, 
after all, only the lesser divergencies of ecclesiastical attitudes and 
polity present in Canada. The Anglicans, Baptists and Lutherans 
are not included. ‘The United Church has, however, brought about 
600,000 Protestants into a strong single body. Its pattern of union 
has been widely copied in negotiations for union throughout the 
British Commonwealth of nations and beyond (see pages 38, 42 and 
44). It remains one of the most conspicuous cases of successfully 
tested amalgamation of denominations of different antecedents, 
social standards and ecclesiastical polities.® 


THE CONGREGATIONAL AND CHRISTIAN CHURCHES—UNITED STATES 


Following overtures in March, 1924, from the President of the 
General Convention of the Christian Church to the Moderator of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches, Joint Com- 
missions on union were appointed by both bodies and a series of 
joint conferences held in 1927. A report of the Joint Commissions 
favourable to union was approved, and the drawing up of a specific 
plan was ordered. In 1929 the national assembly of each denomina- 
tion received the proposed plan of union, adopted it and passed the 
necessary enabling acts. At a joint meeting of the two assemblies 
in Seattle in 1931, the merger was formerly effected. The actual 
processes of merging the organizations and interests of the uniting 
bodies have been steadily under way and were virtually completed 
in 1936 by action of the General Council giving former Christian 
ministers equal rights in the denominational pension funds which 
had come chiefly from Congregational sources. 


5 Sources: C. E. Silcox, Church Union in Canada, New York, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, 1933; C. E. Silcox, ““Ten Years of Church 
Union in Canada,” Christendom, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 81-89, and No. 2, pp. 


350-361. 
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The basis of union as proposed by the Joint Commission was set 
forth as follows: 


“Finding in the Bible the supreme rule of faith and life, 
but recognizing that there is room for wide differences of 
opinion among equally good Christians, this union shall be 
conditioned upon the acceptance of Christianity as primarily 

' a way of life, and not upon uniformity of theological opinion 
or any uniform practice of ordinances.” 


The formula “Christianity as a Way of Life’ was subsequently 
repeatedly cited as an expression of the particular genius of this 
union. A joint committee of the two denominations on June 17, 
1927, drew up the following expression of things held in common: 


* 


(1) Each Church has thé congregational form of govern- 
ment. 

(2) In each, the individual church is the unit of authority. 

(3) Each Church accepts and practises representative gov- 
ernment with regard to matters of common concern to the 
Church. 

(4) Each Church accepts the Bible as the rule of faith and 
practice, recognizing the right of free individual interpretation. 

(5) Neither Church holds to a creed which is binding upon 
individuals or upon churches. 


Analysing the likenesses and differences between the two bodies 
a joint conference of representatives of the Christian and Congre- 
gational fellowships meeting in 1928 declared itself as follows. 


“It was recognized that the Christians might be warmer and 
more fervent in the customary expression of their religious life 
but that nevertheless the Congregationalists were deeply and 
truly evangelical, possibly emphasizing the intellect above the 
emotions, yet aiming at balance and depth of reality. While the 
Congregationalists are accustomed to statements of faith, they 
are never made a test of Christian character, but are used as 
statements of what is generally accepted, not of what must be 
accepted, much like the five principles of the Christian Church. 
It was perfectly clear to all that the two denominations think 
and act along fairly parallel lines, and that no honest reason 
presents itself as a hindrance to merger.” 


“While the Christian Churches usually practice immersion, they 
are broader in their attitude to baptism than the Congregationalists 
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who habitually require baptism while the former practise any mode 
and readily accept individuals to church membership without bap- 
tism if such is desired.” 

Historically speaking, the unity of the Church had long been an 
explicit idea of each of the uniting bodies. The “evil of sectarian 
division’”’ was one of the original five principles of the Christian 
group. The most influential doctrinal statement of the Congrega- 
tionalists had included the article: 


“We believe in ‘the holy catholic Church.’ It is our prayer 
and endeavour that the unity of the Church may be more and 
more apparent, and that the prayer of our Lord for his disciples 
may be speedily and completely answered, and all be one; that 
by consequence of this Christianity unity in love the world 
may believe in Christ as sent of the Father to save the world.’’6 


While, therefore, the degree of differences between the two de- 
nominations was not great, smaller differences had often kept others 
apart. The willingness of both the Congregational and the Christian 
groups to unite in somewhat informal fashion without demanding 
either a tight doctrinal agreement or a strong ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, furnished a favourable psychological basis in this case. 

By this merger the united Church gained the advantage of wider 
geographical distribution. By location the two bodies were comple- 
mentary. This greatly reduced the number of complicating local 
unions which had to be effected in order to make good the union. 


“In all probability rather less than one in one hundred of 
the Congregational Churches would be affected in their local 
work, due to the fact that not more than this proportion are 
located in the same territory. . . . Half our associations are in 
territory where there are no Christian churches. . . . ‘'wenty- 
eight conferences would not be affected at all because there are 
no churches of Christian convention in their area.” 


Christian Churches, moreover, were located largely in rural com- 
munities, whereas the Congregational Churches had centred more in 
cities. 

The Plan of Union provided for the gradual merger of the na- 
tional boards and agencies of the two denominations. While imme- 


* Declaration on the Unity of the Church, National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches, 1871. . 
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diately making the ministries of the two interchangeable as to 
standing, it temporarily continued a difference with respect to relief 
and annuity benefits under a pension system which had been devel- 
oped by the individual participation of Congregational ministers. 

The rather brief period which has followed the consummation of 
this union appears rather short as a test of its success. Adjustments, 
however, have been very rapidly reached and the temper of the 
united body has become very happily unified. 

A minor difficulty lay in the fact that one of the uniting denomina- 
tions was burdened with debt. This it very generously undertook 
to extinguish, independently of the resources secured by the merger, 
and it has since done so. The merger of state and local associations 
where such occupied common territory has virtually been completed. 
The combination of national mission boards and other agencies has 
been accomplished without difficulty. As already noted, the final 
distinction between ministers of the two groups was abolished in 
1936 by the inclusion of former Christian ministers on equal terms 
in the benefits of the denomination pension plan. 

This merger has brought into one fellowship a body of about 
1,000,000 members with about 6,000 churches. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 


The first meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ in China was held in October, 1927. The years following 
have constituted nearly a decade of testing of this uniquely inclu- 
sive corporate union under the very unusual conditions presented 
by the Christian minority within the enormous area and vast popu- 
lation of non-Christian China. 

_ Beginning with a union of mission Churches representing Pres- 
byterian and Congregational boards in England and the United 
States, the Church of Christ has added additional bodies to its 
membership so that it now represents Baptist, Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Reformed, United Brethren, United Church 
of Canada and independent Chinese Churches of six English-speak- 

"Sources: Proposed Plan of Union of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches; Minutes of the Joint Conference of the Christian and Congre- 
gational Fellowship, Washington, D. C., September 18-19, 1928, p. 2; State- 
ment of Dr. C. E. Burton, Executive Secretary, General Council of Con- 


gregational and Christian Churches; “How Would the Merger Affect Us?” 
The Congregationalist, May 20, 1929. 
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ing nations representing the formerly divided Chinese Churches 
resulting from the work of thirteen separate missionary groups. 

For more than a century, numerous denominational missions 
representing practically all nations of the West had been operating 
in China and had established Chinese Churches in different parts 
of the Chinese nation. Distances were so great and communication 
so poor that these were sometimes not at all related to churches of 
the same mission operating in other parts of China, so that their 
separations were geographical as well as sectarian and nationalistic. 

In the effort to mitigate the manifest weakness of this situation, 
the last quarter of a century has brought China a great variety of 
integrating movements (see pages 35 and 36). Most of the denomi- 
national families have gone far towards unifying the Chinese 
Churches which have grown up under their auspices. Very strong 
co-operative movements have developed (see page 135) . 

The Church of Christ in China is, however, by far the most ex- 
tensive and significant single Protestant movement which has gone 
to the full length of ecclesiastical union. The union of Presbyterian 
bodies which constituted the nucleus of this Church was effected in 
1918. This was followed shortly by the addition of English and 
‘American Congregational Churches. Protestantism in China received 
a great impulse towards unity from the Jerusalem Conference of the 
International Missionary Council in 1928. The spread of national-. 
istic sentiment led Chinese Christians to desire to take over the re- 
sponsibility and control for all phases of the missionary enterprise. 
This tended to raise such questions as, Why so many sectarian di- 
visions? and, Can a nation which is desperately attempting to unify 
itself politically afford to continue so vast a bulk of separate organi- 
zations religiously? 

The most recent accessions to the membership of the Church of 
Christ have represented widely separated regions of China. They 
have included Canadian Mission Churches in the province of 
Szschwan in the far interior, churches of the London Missionary 
Society (Congregational) and of English Baptist Missions in the 
North, and Methodist Missions in the South. 

The basis of the union of these far-flung bodies in the Church of 
Christ in China requires “only that degree of conformity as is 
necessary for orderly administration.” ‘The united Church recognizes 
the common faith and ministry brought by each into the union. 
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_ It seeks to combine rather than to suppress special features of the 
separate Churches. 

In theory the union is completely organic. The Church of Christ 
is a “connexional” Church, combining chiefly Presbyterian and 
Congregational elements in its government. The assumed necessity 
of control by foreign missionaries of the “infant” national Church 
in the past has made the transition to a connexional system easier 
for the Congregational element than it would have been had the 
Congregational system been working more normally. On the other 
hand, the conditions of the Orient have brought about important 
modifications with respect to church membership in most of the 
Presbyterian ecclesiastical units. Most presbyteries and synods are 
no longer confined to ordained elders. One-half of the membership 
of the General Assembly of the united Church consists of laymen, 
not necessarily elders, and it may include women. 

The “doctrinal bond of union” of the Church of Christ in China 
consists of three brief articles confessing faith in Christ as Redeemer; 
in his Kingdom and Church; the inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures; and accepting the Apostles’ Creed as the fundamental 
expression of the faith. As a completer statement of doctrinal posi- 
tion, the General Assembly of the Church of Christ has approved 
the Jerusalem declaration on “the Christian Message” but without 
erecting it into a formal standard. A creed, if there is to be a creed 
in the strict sense, is expected to come later as a product of the 
thinking of the Chinese Church itself, rather than as a deposit from 
the past. It is assumed that the Church will always be evangelical, 
but the constituent churches may still maintain or formulate their 
own statements of faith. 

Under the interpretation of the article of the constitution recog- 
nizing the freedom of the local church in matters of belief, strict 
doctrinal subscription is not required of ministers and elders. 

Certain special problems of the Church of Christ in China have 
been brought out by the period of testing. This seems to show that 
the Church’s middle-of-the-road position, doctrinally speaking, has 
left wings of the original members of the Church outside its mem- 
bership. Thus, a strong body of liberal Congregationalists in North 
China and a similar body of conservative Presbyterians have de- 
clined to unite. 

While approximately one-third of the Protestants of China are 
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included in the Church of Christ, two large groups, each interested 
in union in its own way, show little immediate likelihood of uniting 
with it. The preoccupation of the Methodist bodies with a union of 
their own and the efforts of Anglican representatives to shift the 
consideration of union to grounds of order and sacraments have 
been discussed in other connexions (see pages g and 27). 

A difficulty common to the national Churches in mission lands 
is their inability to support the machinery of church government 
when control is shifted from the missionaries to native hands. It is 
relatively expensive to administer so small and scattered a Church 
as the United Church of China and the means are lacking for doing 
it adequately. 

The problem of relationships between the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendent Church of Christ and the numerous mission boards, from — 
which most of its local congregations and institutions received large 
support, have not yet been fully adjusted. Stabilization of so radical 
a change was not to be expected quickly. From a realistic stand- 
point and as matters actually stand, the self-determination of the 
united church and, consequently, its substantial unity are con- 
siderably less than its theory presupposes. 

In attempting to estimate the status and prospects of the Church 
of Christ in China, one meets considerable division of judgment 
among the leaders of the Christian movement in China. Some regard 
it as little more than a nominal union of thinly dispersed forces in 
a land of little communication where government itself experiences 
great difficulties by reason of continental distances. Others point 
out that to have achieved formal union out of such diverse ma- 
terials and under such circumstances is a high achievement. 

There is no likelihood that the Church of Christ in China will go 
backward. Apparently, however, it has completed all the easier 
phases of its union. The profounder difference within the Christian 
movement as between the more radical independents and the issues 
of principle involving the Anglican position cannot easily be over- 
come.® 


8 Sources: Let Us Unite: The Church of Christ in China and Church 
Unity in China, General Assembly of the Church of Christ in China, 
Peiping; Communications from the Reverend A. R. Kepler, D.D., Execu- 
tive Secretary, General Assembly, The Church of Christ in China, Secre- 
tary C. L. Boynton, National Christian Council of China, and the Reverend 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D., Editor, The Chinese Recorder. 


CERN 


CHAPTER VI 


UNITY—WHOSE AND WHERE? 


isi chapter and the following one present factual summaries 
of a decade of objective progress in church unity in terms of the 
materials presented in previous chapters as case studies. ‘These ma- 
terials are first reviewed with reference to the questions, ‘What 
Churches have moved towards unity with one another?” and “In 
what parts of Christendom have these movements occurred?” 


How OBJECTIVE Procress HAS BEEN DISTRIBUTED AMONG 
FAMILIES OF CHURCHES 


The purpose of this first section of the chapter is to show the 
objective contribution of each of the major families of Churches 
towards the unity of the Church during the decade. 

This grouping of Churches by families ignores such ecclesiastical 
differences as exist between Churches bearing the same names in 
different nations, as well as their further sectarian division within 
nations. For the purposes of this classification, families of Churches 
are defined as those which maintain recognized common organs or 
which belong to denominational world organizations, such as those 
of the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian-Reformed families (see 
page xvil). Such membership obviously does not assure complete 
homogeneity of viewpoint nor identity of relationship. Some related 
bodies, historically speaking, are more closely related than others. 
Two Churches, for example, of the same denominational family 
within a single country, one of which originated in schism from 
the other and which remains more or less competitive with it, while 
they are nearer in one sense are farther apart in another than are 
member bodies of the same denominational families located in 
other countries which have no direct historic contacts. 

In the main, however, the Churches of the recognized families 
have strong common features and acknowledged kinship ties. 

Generally speaking, then, Churches have two types of unity to 
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consider: the one, the knitting up of family ties, ordinarily involv- 
ing no radical problem of adjustment in matters either of faith or 
order; the other, venturing outside the family circle, has wider theo- 
logical difficulties to overcome, though not always greater practical 
ones. 


Unity MOVEMENTS OF CHURCH FAMILIES 
ANGLICAN 


In accordance with resolutions passed by the 1930 Lambeth Con- 
ference of bishops and in harmony with their long-time interest, the 
Churches of the Anglican fellowship have been engaged during the 
decade in conversations and negotiations in furtherance of unity in 
many parts of the world. In the following statement, each movement 
mentioned is credited to the branch of the Anglican Church iden- 
tified with the country in which it originated. Many of them, though 
requiring to be ratified by the autonomous Anglican bodies of the 
respective countries before they become fully applicable and bind- 
ing on these Churches, represent the entire Anglican body. 

England. Full intercommunion was established between the 
Church of England and the Old Catholic Churches by their mutual 
recognition of each other’s faith and orders in 1931 (see page 104). 

Negotiations between the Church of England and the Church of 
Finland have made distinct progress (see page 57). The question of | 
mutual recognition has also been opened between representatives 
of the Church of England and the Church of Latvia and Estonia 
(see page 18). 

Negotiations between the representatives of the Church ot England 
and the Church of Rumania, Eastern Orthodox, resulted in the 
recognition of the validity of Anglican Orders by the latter Church 
and are believed to open the way to complete mutual recognition 
and intercommunion (see page 18). 

Conversations during and following the Lambeth Conference of 
1930 between representatives of the Church of England and of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches collectively, achieved a large measure 
of common understanding, but fell short of establishing complete 
intercommunion between these groups (see page 58). 

Negotiations between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, attempting to establish a larger measure of practical co- 
operation and to pave the way for unity, were discontinued as the 
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result of the insistence of the Church of Scotland upon recognition 
in advance of the equality of ministers (see page 82). 

United States. The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States has adopted several of the recommendations of the Anglican 
Bishops and the actions of the Church of England with respect to 
the recognition of other bodies, but since these actions are not inde- 
pendently initiated they are not enumerated as separate cases. 

Representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church have engaged 
on their own account in active conversations with representatives 
of the Augustana Synod (Swedish) Lutheran Church in an attempt 
to develop points of contact parallel to those between the Church of 
England and the Church of Sweden (see page 3). The Protestant 
Episcopal Church has also conducted official conversations with the 
Methodist Episcopal and Presbyterian, U. S. A. Churches with re- 
spect to unity of positions in the field of Christian morality (see 
page 19). 

China. An important conference called on Anglican initiative 
brought together representatives of thirteen denominations in China 
for preliminary consideration of possible union, along the lines of 
the South India scheme, and resulted in 1935 in a preliminary or- 
ganization of the “Friends of Union” (see page 9). 

Japan. The Anglican Church of Japan did not participate in the 
consideration of plans for union proposed by the All-Japan Chris- 
tian conference called for the purpose of the setting up of con- 
tinuous machinery for promoting these plans (see page 23). 

India. The autonomous Anglican Church of South India has con- 
stituted one of the major elements in the negotiations for a united 
Church, set forth in an epoch-making Scheme of union which pro- 
vides for the gradual regularizing of the ministry of the united 
Church under bishops of the Anglican succession (see page 49) . The 
Anglican Churches of Travancore and Cochin, South India, have 
engaged in discussions on federal union with two divisions of the 
Syrian Church in the same territory (see page 10). 

Iran. Negotiations for union between Anglican and non-Anglican 
Churches resulting from missions in Iran received favourable men- 
tion in the report of the committee on unity of the 1930 Lambeth 
Conference but have since lapsed due to the change of leadership 


(see page 87). 
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BAPTIST 


England. English Baptists (under instructions merely to discuss 
co-operative measures) have been engaging in conversations touch- 
ing upon formal union with Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
(see page 2). 

United States. Formal negotiations for stronger co-operation and 
systematic functional union of a limited sort exchanged between 
the Baptists of the Northern Convention and the Disciples of 
Christ were terminated by unfavourable action by the Baptist Con- 
vention (see page 76). 

India. English Baptists are actively concerned in negotiations for 
corporate union with the United Church of North India, the 
Southern Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, U. S. 
and other denominations (see page 46) . 

China. Certain English Baptist Churches have become members 
of the Church of Christ in China (see page 117). 


CATHOLIC, OLD 


Europe. The Old Catholics have formally recognized Anglican 
orders and entered into full intercommunion with the Anglican 
Churches (see page 104). 


CONGREGATIONAL 


England. Congregationalists are engaged in conversations con- 
cerning possible union with Baptists and Presbyterians as noted in 
the last section. 

They have also been concerned through representatives on the 
Free Church Council in conversations with representatives of the 
Church of England resulting in the presentation of a Sketch of a 
United Church (see page 14). 

United States. ‘The Union of Congregational and Christian 
Churches on a non-creedal basis constitutes one of the major com- 
binations of unrelated denominations (see page 114). 

Puerto Rico. ‘This union was followed in Puerto Rico by a merger 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches with those of the 
United Brethren in the Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico (see 
page 101). 

Canada. Congregational Churches constituted an original element, 
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though numerically a minor one, in the important union with Pres- 
byterians and Methodists to constitute the United Church of Canada. 

Philippine Islands. Congregational Churches have combined with 
Presbyterian and United Brethren in the Union Evangelical Church 
of the Philippines (see page 102). 

India. Congregational Churches constituted one of the original 
elements to join in the United Church of Southern India which has 
been in active negotiations for corporate union of a wide variety 
of Christian bodies, including the Anglican Church (see page 49) . 

Congregational Churches were similarly one of the original units 
combined in the United Church of North India now in active nego- 
tiations with Baptists, Methodists and others for a wider union 
(see page 46). 

Bulgaria. The union of churches resulting from missions of the 
American Congregational and Methodist Episcopal Churches is ap- 
proaching consummation at the time of this writing (see page 44) . 

Japan. ‘Through their membership in the Japanese Christian 
Council, Congregational churches have shared actively in the pro- 
jected corporate Union of all Japanese Churches except the Angli- 
can (see page 23). 

China. Congregationalists were again one of the original uniting 
elements in the Church of Christ in China, although the important 
theologically liberal group in North India still remains outside of 
the Church of Christ for doctrinal reasons (see page 119). 

Australia. Negotiations for corporate union between Congrega- 
tional and Methodist bodies in Australia have reached a promising 
stage (see page 41). 

Africa. Congregational Churches are in active negotiation for 
corporate union with Methodists and Presbyterians in South Africa 


(see page 38). 
CHRISTIAN 
(See successfully consummated union of Congregational and 
Christian churches in the United States, page 114.) 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


The overtures of the Disciples of Christ in the United States to 
Baptists of the Northern Convention were rejected by the latter 
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body and a proposal to renew them in 1936 was not actively pursued 
(see page 76) . 
EASTERN ORTHODOX 


Important negotiations for mutual recognition were held between 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglican Churches, 
during and following the Lambeth Conference of 1930, and con- 
tacts of increasing significance have since been maintained (see 


page 11). 
EVANGELICAL 


The Evangelical Church is in active negotiation for union with 
the United Brethren in Christ in the United States (see page 37). 


EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA 


After unsuccessful negotiations for a tri-church union embracing 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, the Reformed Church, 
U. S. and the United Brethren in Christ, the two former bodies 
united corporately in 1934 (see page 98). 


FRIENDS 


The Orthodox and Hicksite branches of the Society of Friends 
in the United States have developed a strong type of functional 
union covering most of the areas of common activity without the 
actual merger of national ecclesiastical organizations (see page 96) . 


LUTHERAN 


Scandinavia. Active negotiations for mutual recognition have been 
carried on between the Lutheran Churches of Finland and the 
Church of England, resulting in a large measure of agreement (see 
page 57) - 

Germany. The present struggle within the German Church with 
respect to politically enforced unity has concerned the formerly in- 
dependent territorial Lutheran Churches and their union with Re- 
formed Churches in a centrally controlled national Church. This 
struggle is still going on (see page 70). 

United States and Canada. The major accomplishment of cor- 
porate union in the United States has been that of three Middle 
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Western Synods which united to form the American Lutheran 
Church (see page 91). 

A considerable group of Lutheran bodies, representing a middle- 
of-the-road position with respect to more extreme types have united 
in the American Lutheran Conference which is seeking to extend 
practical co-operation within a federal framework to other Lutheran 
bodies. 

Discussion of an all-inclusive Lutheran union, organic or federal, 
has been actively under way and is expressed in formal declarations 
of nearly all the leading branches of the Lutheran Church (see 
page 22). 

Preliminary conversations with respect to the basis of union have 
been entered upon by officially appointed committees of some of 
the larger Lutheran groups (see page 36). 

The above-mentioned unity movements of Lutherans in the United 
States have all been internal to Lutheranism. In view of the ap- 
proaches of the Church of England and the Church of Sweden, 
special conversations have also gone on in the United States between 
representatives of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Augus- 
tana Synod, Swedish Lutheran (see page 123). 

Unity on Mission Fields. ‘The consolidation of previously estab- 
lished Lutheran unions in India, China and Africa has been gradu- 
ally effected, but no significant enlargements of the scope of these 
unions is reported. 


METHODIST 


England. Three principal bodies of English Methodists consum- 
mated one of the most important unions of the decade in 1932 
(see page 89). 

English Methodists have been concerned with representatives of 
other Free Churches in conversation with the Church of England, 
resulting in the Sketch of a United Church (see page 14). 

Bulgaria. Union of the mission churches resulting from the work 
of the Congregational and Methodist Episcopal boards of the United 
States is on the eve of consummation (see page 57) . 

Canada. The Methodist Church of Canada constituted one of the 
chief elements in the United Church of Canada whose successful 
union was consummated in 1925 (see page 112). 

United States. The proposed federal union of the Methodist Epis- 
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copal and Methodist Episcopal Church, South having failed of adop- 
tion on appeal of the latter body in 1925, negotiations for union 
including the Methodist Protestant Church were almost immediately 
revived and show now every prospect of successful adoption in the 
form of a complete corporate union of the three denominations 
(see page 32). 

Important proposals on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference for union with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
after making a great emotional appeal for a brief time, were lost 
sight of and virtually discontinued (see page 86). 

Conversations between officially appointed representatives of the 
Methodist Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal and Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., attempting to discover an approach towards unity in the 
field of Christian morality, rendered a report declaring substantial 
agreement of the three bodies in these matters, but in spite of 
authorization for its continuance with enlarged scope, the move- 
ment failed to survive (see page 19) . 

The two leading Negro Methodist bodies. of the United States, 
the African Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Churches made abortive attempts to effect corporate 
union which failed when referred to the local congregations, after 
favourable action by the two general conferences (see page 84). 

Korea. ‘The mission churches organized by the Methodist Episcopal 
and Methodist Episcopal, South, Churches of the United States 
effected a complete corporate merger in 1930 by the aid and consent 
of the two parent Churches (see page 94) . 

China. The Chinese conferences of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of the United States, have 
taken preliminary steps for similar union in anticipation of the 
union of the parent Churches in America as noted in a previous 
paragraph (see page 36). 

India. The Southern Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the United States is in active negotiation with the United 
Church of North India for a corporate union, which proposes to 
include English Baptists and other bodies (see page 46). 

The South India Provincial Synod of the English Methodist 
Church is one of the active participants in the proposed South India 
scheme of union along with the South India United Church and the 
Anglican Church (see page 49) . 
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Africa. English Methodists are in active negotiations for corporate 
union with Congregationalists and Presbyterians in South Africa 
(see page 38). 

Australia. English Methodists are similarly in active negotiations 
for corporate union with Congregationalists in Australia (see 


page 41). 
MORAVIAN 


Moravian and Anglican conversations looking to mutual recog- 
nition continue but are not in an immediately promising stage (see 


page 18). 
PRESBYTERIAN 


England. Presbyterian representatives have been engaging in con- 
versations concerning possible union with Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists as noted in previous sections (see pages 2 and 124). 

Scotland. One of the major unions of the decade has been that of 
the Church of Scotland with the United Free Church under pro- 
visions which preserve the essential national character of the Church 
and at the same time free it from all political control (see page 166) . 

Canada. Presbyterian Churches were the major elements in the 
important union with Methodists and Congregationalists to form 
the United Church of Canada. However, a persistent minority 
equalling approximately one-third of that Church has remained as 
a continuing body (see page 112). 

United States. Negotiations for corporate union between different 
Presbyterian bodies in the United States have been carried on as 
follows: Presbyterian, U. S. A. with Presbyterian, U. S. and United 
Presbyterian; Presbyterian, U.S. with Presbyterian, U.S. A., United 
Presbyterian and Associated Reformed Presbyterian. All these nego- 
tiations failed and none of them has been actively revived at the date 
of writing. 

Negotiations for the union of most of the above Presbyterian 

bodies with the Reformed Church of America and the Reformed 
Church, U. S. also failed (see page 60) . 
_ China. Presbyterian Churches constituted the original uniting 
units in the widely inclusive union represented by the Church of 
Christ in China (see page 117). 

India.-The integration of churches formed by various Presby- 
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terian Missions constituted the nucleus of the original unions repre- 
sented in the united Churches both of North and South India (see 
pages 46 and 40). 

Philippine Islands. Presbyterian Churches also constituted one of 
the original elements of the United Evangelical Church of the 
Philippines. 

United States. Conversations between Presbyterian, U. S. A. repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches with respect to agreement in Chris- 
tian ethics resulted in a report indicating that the three churches 
occupied substantially identical positions on these points. 

United States. Negotiations for corporate union between the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. A. and Methodist Episcopal Church were dis- 
continued when it was discovered that the temper of the two bodies 
made their further maintenance unrealistic (see page 86) . 

Iran. Negotiations for union of mission churches in this country, 
including those of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. and the Angli- 
can Church, lapsed after favourable progress for a considerable 
period (see page 87). 

Guatemala. Churches resulting from missions of the Presbyterian 
Board, U. S. A. and the Central American Mission became or- 
ganically united in 1936 (see page 45). 


REFORMED 


France. ‘The complete union of the two chief Reformed bodies 
of France, after a separation originating in doctrinal controversy 
in 1872, though delayed, remains a strong probability (see page 29) . 

Germany. ‘The union of Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
Germany under political pressure, continues to be resisted by a 
strong minority and cannot be regarded as permanently established 
(see page 70). 

United States. After passing through a variety of phases, long- 
continued negotiations for the union of the most important Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies of the United States were discon- 
tinued in 1931 (see page 60). 

The separate negotiations of the Reformed Church in America for 
union with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. were terminated by 
the unfavourable action of the Reformed body (see page 65). 

On the other hand, the union of the Reformed Church in the 
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United States and the Evangelical Synod of North America (in 
which the United Brethren Church had been concerned in its early 
Stages) was successfully consummated in 1934 and confirmed in 
1936 by the adoption (subject to the approval of the Classes and 
Districts) of a Constitution for the united Church (see page 98) . 


SYRIAN ORTHODOX 


The Syrian Orthodox Churches of South India have been engaged 
in conversations with respect to unity with the Anglican Churches 
(see page 10). 

The branches have also been in negotiations with one another in 
an effort to compose differences (see page 69) . 


UNITED BRETHREN 


Puerto Rico. The United Brethren in Christ form a‘ constituent 

element in the Evangelical Church of Puerto Rico along with 
churches established by Congregationalists and Christian Missions 
(see page 101). 
_ Philippine Islands. The United Brethren are a constituent ele- 
ment in a similar union in the Philippine Islands with Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, in the Evangelical Church of the 
Philippines (see page 102). 


UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 


United States. Negotiations for the federal union of these de- 
nominations in the Free Church of America dwindled into a scheme 
for a loose functional federation under the name, Free Church Fel- 
lowship (see page 80). 


GEOGRAPHY OF UNITY MOVEMENTS 
CONTINENTAL DISTRIBUTION 


Christendom, numerically speaking, is chiefly identified with 
Europe and the American continents. Well toward one-half of the 
recorded unity movements of the decade have occurred in North 
America and these chiefly in the United States for the reason that 
here are relatively the largest number of rather incidental divisions 
of the Church requiring unification. 

With respect to number of unity movements, Asia lacks but one 
of equalling the record of Christian Europe, but in the case of Asia 
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also an exceptional number of weakening divisions in the Church 
have called loudly for early remedy. 

Africa, chiefly on account of the embryonic character of many of 
its native churches, presents the highest proportion of marginal cases 
in which the will to unity is objectively expressed but not in full 
ecclesiastical form (see page xvii). The Australian continent con- 
tributes a single case to the record. 

A summary of geographical distribution of unity movements of 
the decade by continents and countries appears in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Unrry Movements DisTRIBUTED GEOGRAPHICALLY ACCORDING TO TYPE 
or Union INVOLVED AND STAGE REACHED 


TYPE OF UNION STAGE REACHED 
Continent and 
Country Mutual Con- | Nego-| ,, . | Con- 
Recog- Corpo-| Fed-\ 70141 | versac| tia- | POC) imal oe ee 
ey rate | eral ; : tions . 
nition trons | tions mations 

Feros VT ial 8 Gy sito T4 5 4 2 2 I 14 
International. .. 6 O fe) 6 3 2 fe) I oO 6 
Great Britain... 2 3 (e) 5 2 o) I I I 5 
Other Countries oO 3 a) 3 oO 2 I o oO 3 
North America..... Ly 17 5 25 5 4 9 5 2 25 
United States... 3 13 5 21 5 3 9 3 I 21 
Other Countries 0) 4 Oo 4 Oo I O 2 4 
FF rt FURL PT AE I I2 O 13 2 4 2 4 I 13 
OS Fa Sa A ae oO n fe) 3 O 2 te) fe) I 3 
ECT ONIN aan I 4. fe) 5 I 2 I I fe) 5 
Other Countries fe) 5 oO 5 I oO I 3 oO 5 
ATTESTED oe ait. 8 7) 2 O 2 O 2 O O fe) 2 
AUS O aia h A @) I ty) I 7) I O O Oo I 
ML OLAEN IS interes 12 38 5 | 55 12 15 13 II 4 | 55 


Consideration of the type of union contemplated and the stage 
reached is reserved for the following chapter. 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Considering the part of the major nations of Christendom in the 
Church-unity movements of the decade, one has first to consider 
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international cases. ‘These chiefly concern historic or state-established 
Churches in different countries. A special case is that of the 
Churches of England and of Scotland within the British nation. As 
between Churches of this type the unity sought is necessarily that of 
mutual-recognition. ‘Those which have definite ties to their respec- 
tive States obviously would not have power to indulge in actual ec- 
clesiastical combinations without involving some form of political 
internationalism. Without passing judgment, then, upon any form 
of union or denying the highest symbolical significance of the 
mutual-recognition type, it is to be pointed out that it carries very 
small practical consequences, since the areas and jurisdictions of 
the Churches involved can only incidentally overlap—as when the 
adherents of one stray casually into the territory of another. 

These cases, then, stand in extreme contrast with those which 
carry such definite consequences as were accepted in connexion with 
the union of the Scottish Churches—a union which attempted to 
adjust the local church situation of every community in Scotland 
sO as to secure a consistent parochial ministry. 

It is possibly also not unfair to point out that complete and un- 
broken unity of the intercommunioning sort may secure only a 
slender degree of practical co-operation in matters where such co- 
operation is quite practicable. ‘To be explicit, such co-operation as 
was ruled out of the consideration of this report on the ground that 
it belongs only to the outer courts of the unity movement (see 
page xvii) may not be achieved by Churches which are in full com- 
munion in faith and order. This consideration merely evidences 
the fact that the Life and Work and Faith and Order movements 
need to parallel one another and that the two have inherent con- 
nexions which ought to assert themselves. 

Returning to the considerations of particular countries, England 
and Scotland, each contributes one major union within denomina- 
tional families to the record of the decade, while negotiations be- 
tween the two national Churches resulted in checkmate. 

The French Reformed Churches have apparently all but achieved 
their formal reunion. The German Churches are tragically caught 
in the meshes of political entanglement and have not yet been able 
to free themselves. 

Europe elsewhere has not contributed greatly to the movement 
for ecclesiastical unity. Dr. Adolph Keller writes: 
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“In other countries such as Holland, Sweden, Germany, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, various Churches have 
formed national oecumenical councils which represent the idea 
of unity in the national field. 

“Partial union of two Churches is contemplated only in 
France where the Eglise réformée de France and the Eglise 
réformée évangélique de France are studying just now the con- 
ditions of union. All the other Churches stand more for the 
federative principle such as France, Switzerland, Holland, Ger- 
many, Spain, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 

“The general idea of an indiscriminate Church union is not 
seriously considered in Europe and is rather meeting with 
strong denominational and theological opposition. Continental 
theology prefers at the present to develop a very definite con- 
fessional Church consciousness and to expect a final unity in 
faith only from the action of the Holy Spirit.” 


In the United States and Canada objective movements for unity 
have been entirely internal to the nation. These countries have no 
state Churches which could negotiate with Churches of other na- 
tions. A great majority already admit each other’s equality in minis- 
try and sacraments. Non-theological factors have largely counted for 
the divisions of the past, and the adjustments necessary to unite 
Churches largely lay in the practical realm. For these reasons, the 
unity movement in the United States and Canada nearly all take 
the corporate or the federative form. That this somewhat distinc- 
tive American viewpoint grows out of the special historic and con- 
temporary situation is further evidenced in other reports of Com- 
mission IV. 

Other independent Churches of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations have followed either Anglican or Canadian clues in their 
unity movements (see pages 38, 41 and 49). 


THE NON-CHRISTIAN CULTURE AREAS 


The foreign-mission field has presented the easiest opportunity 
for the achievement of unity, partly because there the division of 
the Church was manifestly least tenable and practically most fatal, 
and partly because Christian nationals have rarely taken ecclesias- 
tical divisions. as seriously as have Western Christians with whom 
they are long inheritances. Relatively, then, unity movements have 
been most successful in non-Christian areas. Here differences in 
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principle have most boldly attempted to find the middle course 
and extreme views have proved most concessive. 

The significance of unions of this sort in foreign-mission fields is 
however limited by the peculiar nature of the divisions which they 
supersede. It should be obvious that Churches of the same denomi- 
national family in different Christian countries did not send mis- 
sions to the same foreign land with the intention of building a set 
of permanently separate and competitive Churches. And so long as 
the missions were small and widely separated geographically, as 
well as thoroughly dependent upon the sending Churches, the ques- 
tion of their ecclesiastical relations with one another had only 
academic significance. The sudden growth of nationalism in recent 
decades in virtually all lands has greatly changed all this. All the 
great missionary denominations of the world—Anglican, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Reformed—have consequently been 
actively engaged during the last two and a half decades in realign- 
ing their separate missionary churches into united national 
Churches. Fahs and Davis gathered, but failed to publish, material 
on these unions. Their unpublished data enumerate fifteen cases of 
this sort consummated in 1927, particularly in China and Japan, 
India, Africa and Central and South America. 

Representative cases during the last decade have been the unify- 
ing of the missionary Churches of the Northern and Southern Meth- 
odist bodies (U. S.) into the Korean Methodist Church, a process 
consummated in 1930; and a similar unification of the Northern 
and Southern Methodist (U.S.) missionary Churches in Mexico. In 
some cases additional bodies have come into the earlier unified de- 
nominational Churches. ‘This is true of the Lutheran Church in 
China. 

From a realistic standpoint, it has to be pointed out that com- 
plete ecclesiastical autonomy has not always been granted by the 
sending bodies to these unified native Churches. This has made 
these unions less authentic in some cases than could be desired. 

This type of union, then, signifies little more than a sensible 


* Sources: Charles H. Fahs and Davis, A Conspectus of Cooperative Mis- 
sionary Enterprises, International Missionary Council, New York, 1935; 
A. L. Warnshuis and E. Strong, Partners in the Expanding Church, New 
York International Missionary Council, 1935. 
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readjustment of divisions which from the beginning were accidental 
rather than purposeful. Nevertheless, they have actually subtracted 
in a very considerable measure from the divided condition of 
Christendom and have enlarged the scope of the Church’s move- 
ment for unity until it has spread over the breadth of the earth. 


CHAPTER VII 


UNITY—WHAT KIND AND HOW FAR? 


HIS final chapter reviews the cases discussed in previous chap- 

ters, with a view to answering the questions, What kinds of unity 
movements have taken place during the last decade? and, How far 
have they gone? ‘The frequency with which each kind has occurred 
and the number of cases in which it has reached a given stage is 
shown in Table 2. This is followed by a brief verbal summary of 
the types of union attempted and the stages reached, with a final 
commentary upon the magnitude of the differences involved in 
terms of the denominations concerned and the degree of previous 
relationship between them. 

What kinds of unions have been attempted during the decade and 
how many have there been of each kind? The classification of the 
fifty-five cases! listed under Chapters II to V inclusive in the analyti- 
cal table of contents (pages v to viii) , shows that well towards three- 
fourths of the number concerned unions of a corporate sort, and 
that there were twice as many cases attempting intercommunion 
as attempting federation. The infrequency of the federal form of 
unity is, however, largely nominal, due to the rigorous classifica- 
tion explained at the outset, according to which co-operative rela- 
tions undertaken under a federal form of organization are not 
counted as cases of Church-unity movements unless they actually 
effect ecclesiastical structure and unless they propose to convey very 
substantial powers to the new organ of unity (see page xiv). 

Of unity movements which proceeded beyond the stage of mere 
conversations, more than four-fifths concerned the corporate form 
of union. | 

How far did the unity movements of the decade go? Treating con- 

1Exclusive of general propaganda agencies and unilateral discussions in- 
cluded in Chapter I. 
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TABLE 2. Untry Movements (1927-1936) DistRIBUTED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF 
Union INVOLVED, STAGES REACHED, AND PREvIoUS RELATEDNESS OF CHURCHES 


CONCERNED 
TYPES OF UNION 
Stages Reached Mutual 
Recognition Corporate | Federal 
and Union Union Total 
Intercommunion 
CONDETSALIORE He ae eh sid elo via kik se ewe 8 3 I 12 
Related Cihurenes ou sisieeeielee ws ) I I 
Unrelated Churches............. 8 I II 
VERO ATION SY ON Tie Sey nye beste s 2 12 I 15 
Related Churches ooo sa) minis o 4 I 5 
Unrelated Churches............. 2 8 10 
RaecHane EN a OMe ia glee he aia piala’t ot ee 24 AY 13 
Related Churches your cy eu 6 oO 6 
Unrelated Churches 0c) ores 64 i 4 2 7 
Golsrmmaions tp y's ais pa es Lae I 9 oa 
Related Churehes. si visas O 5 I 6 
Unrelated Churches.) 20500. 0055 I 4 5 
Testings oO 4 oO 4 
Related Churches............... Oo I oO I 
Unrelated Churches oii). (5. oa. o 3 oO 3 
LPEGL UREN pice t Bs ike Line E Gotee mia 12 38 5 55 
Related Churches 230 sik. Saws O 17 I 18 
Unrelated Churches............. 12 21 4 37 


versations and negotiations as an obviously less-decisive phase of 
the movement and rejections and consummations as more decisive 
ones, it is to be noted that the latter group exceeded the former by 
one case. Twelve cases (in addition to propaganda and unilateral 
discussions) were classified as conversations (page v), fifteen as 
negotiations (page vi), thirteen as rejections and indefinite post- 
ponements (page vi) , eleven as consummations (page vii) , and four 
as consummations followed by adequate periods of testings (page 
vii). All told, then, there were more successes than failures; and 
several of the many failures immediately reappeared as hopeful 
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reactions, sometimes looking to a stronger form of unity than that 
which had been unsuccessfully pursued (see page 33). 

Flow great were the difficulties which had to be overcome and 
which were actually overcome in the successful cases? Obviously, on 
this point no statistical measures ‘can be offered. A rough index is 
nevertheless furnished when one considers the previously existing 
relations between the negotiating or uniting Churches. For example, 
five of the negotiations treated in Chapter II were between related 
denominations, ten between unrelated ones. 

From the theological standpoint, the unions of already related 
bodies generally presented slight problems. Measurement of mere 
theological distance, however, would be futile (even if possible) 
because of the large number of, and often the preponderance of, 
the non-theological elements entering into the situation. These are 
treated in a separate report of this Commission.? 

As the record of the decade shows, unity was discussed or actually 
attempted twice as often between the non-related as it was between\” 
the related bodies; while rejections were only a little more frequent 
as between non-related than as between related. 

Finally, successes were somewhat more frequent as between un- 
related bodies than between related ones. May this show that the. 
living present rather than the dead past is increasingly proving 
itself to be the determining element in the progress of union? The 
above findings at least raise the question whether union needs to 
wait upon the piecemeal method of first bringing together the di- 
vided denominational groups and then beginning to contemplate 
larger unions. Some of the fragments of the denominational groups 
are far closer to fragments of other denominational groups than 
they are to the great body of their historical kindred. In a recent 
study of American Churches, an attempt was made to determine 
objective criteria of the prospects of unity.? On the measurements 
there presented unrelated denominations were frequently found 
closer together in actual attitude and sentiment than those of the 
same denominational families. In brief, if the strategy of union 
desires to be realistic, it may well base itself upon contemporary | VA 
psychological affinities more than upon history. 


2Commission on the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship, Report 3, The 
Non-Theological Factors in the Making and Unmaking of Church Union. 

®H. Paul Douglass, Church Unity Movements in the United States, New 
York, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 1934. 
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There has been no attempt in the foregoing pages to compare 
the progress of the past decade with similar previous periods. Such 


comparison would have presented too voluminous a problem. How- — 


ever, a significant impression may be gained by a reference to such 
a work as Slosser’s Christian Unity,* which dates all the more impor- 
tant Church-unity movements in modern times. It should be noted, 
however, that Slosser’s definitions of unity are much broader than 
those of this report. It is known that in the United States unity 
movements have increased in relative number from decade to 
decade during the present century. Quantitatively speaking, then, 
the past decade measures a very appreciable bulk of effort and an 
“. increasing tendency towards the union of Churches. 

Neither has any attempt been made to evaluate the Church-unity 
movements of the past decade as a whole. Only occasional judg- 
ments with respect to individual cases have been ventured upon, and 


a few mild generalizations have ben drawn in these summary chap- 


ters. Those who regard only a single form of.unity as valid may 
regard most of the movements under review as diversions from the 
true path, and consequently as hindrances rather than helps to the 
cause. But the growing magnitude of the movement will be most 
heartening to any who feel that it represents authentic union, the 
knitting of the sundered fabric of the Church, and that the imme- 
diate objectives towards which it is directed are in harmony with 
the ultimate goals of the Kingdom of God. 


“Especially pages 377 to 390. 
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